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DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 


—o— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Atovr four miles from our home, as the 
ow fies, and eight by the grand trunk road 
passes within a short distance of the 
andy cart-track leading to our bungalow, 
there stands an old poieen, in an immense 
Sutroun’ed by a high stone wall, 

tad an equally high hedge of prickly pears. 
Iiwas ® favourite ride of mine, to canter 
wt tothe gardens, give my horse to a native 
0m, and then to saunter about the empty 
or along the shady walks, till sundown 
me that it was time to turn home- 


The palace had a sto a » bad 

} ry, and a name, 
limas said to be haunted by a white woman, 
tad at the timeof the Matiny, who 
ial her captor, and then put an end to 


: - 
it mas curious old place, deserted now all 
ity gardens, which, thanks to their fer- 

» Were kept up by the Rajah who owned 


[i NEVER SHALL FORGET,’’ CAPTAIN HALFORD SAID, 


them; that is to say, he let the ground to a 
fruit merchant, and once or twice in the sea- 
son came with a large suite of friends and 
retainers, and feasted among the remains of 
former greatness. 

The gardeners knew me well. I was one of 
their best customers for mangos and a pecu- 
liar kind of orange for which this garden was 
famous. 

A heavy stone gateway led into it; it was 
divided into long walks, bordered with bana- 
nas, orange trees, date palms, and flowering 
shrubs; there were but few cultivated flowers, 
but ferns and lilies and sweet jessamine grew 
almost wild. Here and there were white stone 
reservoirs for holding water, here and there 
a pond of gold-fish, a disused fountain, or a 
summer kiosk. In the centre and the densest 

rt of the garden stood the palace, a grey 

uilding surrounded by deep verandahs, of 
stone fretwork and light pillars three stories 
high. It was open on all sides to the winds of 
Heaven. 

On each story was a wide room, with 
small rooms surrounding it, and not a door 





among them. 








‘‘you ARE NOT A PERSON THAT COULD Eavli< SLIP FROM ONE’S MEMOBY.”’] 


The special evening Lam now going to de- 
scribe is one that in looking back upon the 
story of my long life I can fix on as the 
precise moment at which my fate underwent 
a radical change—a change that was destined 
to affect the whole of my fature career. I had 
had a long op, and leaving ‘“‘ Rustum”’ 
under a tree in charge of his groom I entered, 
and sauntered towards the palace, ascended 
to the first story, and, seating myself on a 
stone seat, removed my hat, tossed back my 
golden locks, that had become somewhat loose 
in my recent gallop; and, leaning my elbows 
on the pdtapet, surveyed the scene beneath 
me. - The scarlet gold mohur, and nt 
frangipanni were conspicuous among the 
other treeg ; and the flocks of green parrots, 
blue jays, and golden orioles “ew and flashed 
from oneclumpor thicket to another. There was 
no one in the garden but myself; the gardeners 
had gone home. It seemed a pity that such 
a lovely sight as lay before me was to be 
admired by one pair of eyes alone, As I sat 
thus surveying the scene, with my head on my 
breast, I suddenly heart a voice—a man’s 
voice—say,— 
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“Took ! it is the enchanted princesgof the 
fairy. tale! It is goldylooks herself!” ; 
“Shut up, you idiot!’ saidsanother veice. 
T-started to my feet an@Jooked up-inte the 
sky, in the verandah, above me. I heard 
footsteps, but I could see. nothing. I felt 
very much frightened; my heart bounded 
wildly, and my knees literally knocked 
together. I clutched the parapet forsupport, 
as I heard steps ascending the stairs and 
approaching mo through the now rather dim 
centre room. In another moment three men 
came out into the full light, ani stood within 
two yards of me on the stone verandah. The 
first was—or wasmy imagination to be blamed ? 
—the hero of my dream; the second was short, 
square, with grizzly hair; the third was very 
young, and tell and fair, with a large hooked 
nose, and bright faithless- looking blue eyes. 
They were all in shooting dress; karki coats, 


belts, and leather gaiters, andall ied guns, 
“Tam afraid we have al you,” said 

number one, doffing his large, soft. hat, 

‘* We have lost our way ; an@ we o i 

to see if we could find any one to, us in: 

the right direction. We must apo for. 

the intrusion !”’ aay q 


speak. I literally could only lean 
stone ledge and stare. . 


said the.e man, tomy 
“ Tey Mt in Eee 
“Yes; Ido speak English!” I 


He bed « derning aaa Ly: |. 
lost mine, Strive. as\ E : nok | 
the } 

* wie 





haste tocontradict him; “ bat I 90. sair- 


prised-that I could not articulate ; 
‘‘An accident that does not of 

sex, madam;’ he ans 

hatas he spoke, rev %, 

“Can yom ar regs hen 

to our camp? e 






“In what direc ig. it?” a 
could talk easily enough to: him ; ak 


I was cx 2 Sew 


you were Fr FM 

“7 & Village om thi 
villageealied Paldi—ab eee ison 
that. Do you know a 


eee 
chai ln of it pag Soli 


you y- if yon like!” £% 
“ Thanks, times. I 


shall. not be givix amy trouble. 
a shooting. party Gurrampore, & 
been out six weeks. E-if I may p 
self—am ve a a—e t 
is my nephew, Jack Hage,” indicating. t 
hooked-nosed youth, “an ‘officer im a 
Fusiliers quartered at Gurrumpore. This is 
Captain Halford, of the same regiment.”’ 

I nodded to him in acknowledgment, but 
took no clear notice of the introductions. 

‘* Perhaps I should tell you myname ' I 
asked. “Should I?” 

Quite as you please ; we shall ‘be much 
honoured.” 

On second thonghteTI felt'shy. YF could'not 
possibly bring it out; so, pitking up. my hat 
and putting it on, I said;— 

“Hf you will follow me Egwill’ show you a 
short way to Paldi, if’ you don’t mind 
rough ground, and jumping a few dug 
nuliahs.” 

“Oh, we don’t mind,” returned Jack Hare, 
‘‘ but——_”’ and he looked’ rather anxiously at 
his uncle, 

“Oh, I'm all right; I’m rested now. I'll 
walk you down any day, young man!” with 
which proud boast he followed mg down the 
steps and into the garden. 

“You are not walking; are you?” he 
inquired, glancing at my white habit. 

““No, I never walk; my horse is here.” 
And’raising my voice I called’‘‘Laloo.!’ and 
instantly from behind’a tree, where they had 
both been dozing, Laloo appeared leading my 
beautiful grey Arab. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the two young men, 
“what a beantiful horse!” as with his tale 
and neck arched he came curvetting towards 
me, 





‘‘The-handsomest Arab I’ve ever geen !.”’ 
said Captain. Halford. Aftem a pause, ‘ And 
must have a@rare turn of speed. Allow me 
to mount you?’ 


‘‘No thank you,” waving him off. ‘Ican 
manage best myself,” and in another second 
I was on his back. ‘“ Laloo, go home!” I 


said, imperiously, and looking.down at my 
three companions I could not resist saying, 
“ Now, perhaps, you would like to see_how he 
can gallop?” 

“Not now, for mercy sake, my dear young 
lady !’? cried Mr. Hinkson. ‘ Don’t be so 
cruel as to leave us here like sheep in the 
wildernesg!”’ 

‘“*No; [Lhaye promised, and I won’t-desert 
you. But how did you lose your way? Where 
are your people ?”’ 

‘“We were after sand-grouse, and: themp@. 
black buol got ups. We stalked and stalke 
him till’ we loat him, and our way, and our 
beaters. amd coo a ey ing,’* said 











Jack Hire, wal beside me. “ My uncle 
was di we saw that old palace, 
) And we alwere to havea drink of 
 wateand some frait.’’ ‘ 
About an hour. And ys any 
ih thought. we were. in eat, tale, 
é ape eo Ge 


: K jelly, with 





) tone 









from. some of the. no Where ia. 






















| gamst Ldog ” you,” 
not also ont in camp; on. 
Pp. Linow lnteaf ladies go now 







mm nets” E answered ‘I live here 


1 oh 


. Hall, “you 
know you are chaffing ! 

‘*Chaffing ! what is chaffing? I never heard 
the word before. What does it mean?” 

There was a dead silence. 

I think my companions began to believe me. 
I could feel that they were exchanging glances. 
At this moment we came to our first nullah— 
a nullah is.a deep crack in the ground, vary- 
ing from three feet deep and three feet wide 
to a# hundred deep and forty or fifty in 
width. This one was about twenty feet dee 
by fifteen. ‘“ Rustum"’ and I'knew it well ; it 
could not be taken at a walk, so quitting my 
companions, I broke into a gatlop, rushed him 
at it, and landed like a deer on the other side. 
Then I turned and watched the others getting 
across. Captain Halford helped Mr. Hinkson 
to scramble down, with his funny little short- 
gaiterediegs, and to scramble up ; his nephew 
Jack+took care of himself. 

**Your horse jumped like a deer, and you 
rode him like a dear /” said Mr. Hare, as he 
joined me. 

“TI did not know that deer could ride!” I 

answered. 
‘*Ha! ha! Jacky, my boy. Nipped your 
fe compliment in the bud, and’ quite right 
too, My dear young lady, how splendidly 
you ride, if I may say so!” 

“Oh, yes! you may. Of course I can ride; 
I’ve ridden ever since I was about three; it’s 





second nature to me.” 








sung yelloms 
Ue Captain Half Nagano eg 
ds, ganitleman's gan, hee | 


; only got a d 
es bal a} 
’ ; » in a 

oA wretched baj co anew fe ee 
father got four: =. and coves at : 
ason!”’ i 
“Did ho really!) you are ont | 
» 1 - 


qe Ban . 7 
j{ “No, doubt ye gen ¥ per- 
y pa oy ote io on cally 
“Don’t ? Whata.pity, If I gots 


‘Tt eannot, cannot get over your livin 
You are not joking—now, are you?” | 

‘‘ No, I never joke.”’ 

“Have you-any-society 2’ 

“ Only the village of Paldi, if you 
saciety.”? Fou call thas 
“Good heavens! but you have 4 

European neighbours, have you not?” 
sisted Mr. “——" a 
** Not one. ay, to. spare yon th 
of asking any rude question, Y nap eee 
tell you at once that, except. my and 
two old servants, you and these gentlemen 
are the only Europeans I have ever seen,” 
This amazing announcement caused a dead 
and a profound silence to fall upon the whole 
party—a silence which lasted until 
reached another: and more intricate nullah 
than the las, and I-could feel that my com. 
»panions. were, looking. at. me furtively, as if } 
_ was. some wonderful and unique natural cui. 


bay « 

fter. this we. discoursed of the wet, the 
rainy and the cold weather, of the chances of 
% flood: in the river by-and-by,; and I yep. 
tured to ask Mr. Hinkson, who me hee 
beside. me, a few. questions touching 


pe > — tg 
“ Were many ladies there?” Tiggked 
* avonn tay. r ft 


“ Were. Tae ee * 
No, nae parody AEE 


here, 


ee What didthey de 


“They da 
drank, and t an 
gossiped, and a one 
backs ” be 


“ Then Iam. @ T-dontte! ini 
= Wile 8 wy, 


pore!” I exe 
“Oh, there 
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chance I should like to learn. : 

This remark was made close, to our ow 
entrance, which. consisted of two ‘great gate 

ra—no gate—leading into a short avenue of 

Peeput. trees, that went straight across our 
compound, which in England would be called 
quite small demesne, being an. expanse of 
3 meeerty acres, enclosed by a prickly hedge, 
and dotted with trees. The avenue led up 
the back of our bungalow, which as I pare 
before said faced the river. ‘* Here lama 
home,” I exclaimed, and I was about to say 
that I would send a servant to guide them: 
the remainder of the way, but, looking dow 
on Mr. Hinkson’s hot, dusty, tired, counten- 
ance, I had compassion on him, and T added, 
‘Perhaps you, would like, to come i and 
rest ?” 

“Thanks !’’ taking off his hat and wipité 
his forehead. “I must say I think walking 
this country is desperate hard work. 3 
time I go out from camp without # ponpy® 
may call me a Dutchman!” - 

‘“Then come in and rest: awhile;’ es 
‘‘ Pather will be home very. shortly,” and 
led the way, followed by my three news 
quaintances, who were ail walking in line. 

‘From the back of the verandah we v 4 
desoried by Peggy. I could distinguish. 
hands uplifted with astonishment at the sight 
of my followers, who were our very 
visitors. 4 

I cantered on ahead, and thus oad ® 
moment’s time to break the matter 1 
gently. 

“‘ Sakes alive! what’s all this?” choarieh 
as I came within earshot. ‘‘ What do 
coming up after you ?” 
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men who have lost their way | 
















vi hy le 
: vas ee near Paldi. I mot them as | 
jp old palace, and haye broughé them so | 
t call that Fa need not’ tell’ me that—shure, don't. I 
” 
AVE some nr] “a asked them to come in and 
2” pee. He 
el yecould do no less. Yecould not 
18 trouble at the gate, maybe fainting with 
'y as wet fd hunger, and never ask if they had 
ang in them. Of course, they bid to 
sentlemen p-I hope the masther won't go clean 
te peft his mind.” 
ada With which agreeable aspiration, and mut- 
the whole gomething about “verandah” and 
nae we ments,” she bounced into the house, 
nullah Jost to-sight. 
my com. A few moments later, when my followers 
Y, a6 it} we wtually seated in the said verandah, 
Curl lating the view, the stags’ horns. and 
et the garden, the long range of stables, 
Mi » the wr Arabs tethered under the trees, she re- 
d he ing clean apron, her black silk (ow 
hed into it'in the time was. simply a mar- 






. ieee now all smiles and curtsies, and 
ne followed by two servants, bearing trays 
wi gasses. This influx of visitors was 
watlyasgreat'an event: to her as it wasto me, 
mindthing in their appearance escaped: her 


‘Died by a whisky and soda, Mr. Hink- 
gn became more loquacious than ever. He 
iirmed*me that, having made his fortune 

not say how) and retired, ‘‘ he had now 


mae 


ftom England to see the world "— 
wourite expression. 






fie 
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own How: odd it 
duPio me that he should call coming out in 
seeing the world! I called going to 
“seeing the world.” 
tion soon became. very pleasant 
Kk I didnot talk much. I was 
to listen to Mr. Hinkson ex- 
experiences, whilst his compa- 
in a remark or a joke now and 







ud 








, ina deep chair, with my hat‘in my 
ee a by: the three strange gentle. 
an¢ I must say enjoying the great 





i We ff 





of my position, and no longer the 

































per. J Melty 
pa. pt Ad should’ I be shy in my own 
‘pis ) Peggy hastily came over, and 
phage into my ear,— 
iY OWD “ Ranee, honey, goodness protect ye! 
it gute | Mmastlier'is coming, riding up the avenue.” 
nue of 
088 OUr —— ; 
called 
- of CHAPTER V. 
— ee was certainly “a study ” when 
ma Pthe corner of the verandah on his 
i isi. Very sterm he looked, as his eyes 
to say in the most unusual, unexpected scene! 
m for , his instincts of hospitality were 
dm Monger than his surprise. And when Mi. 
nite. aoe, al rose, and called ont in a 
\dded, hero 
on Pm ch taken you by storm, you see!” his 
telaxed, and he dismounted, and gave 
ping ‘ach and all a cordial welcome, 
ing in ‘ on spared me all'explanation. In 
Nest lek, thet” he had related their own bad 
y yaa ’ eir good fortune in coming across 
™éand my kindness in acting as guide and 
nd I em, I'dissovered, soon assimilate when 
80 ; get upon the topic of “sport.” In 
‘ Pog of‘ an honr they were all busily dis- 
wert tore, ant comparing “® bags and experi. 
» het ther fog soviably as if they had known each 
sight When months, é 
it | oy T heard father say, ‘Of course you 
Stay and dine?” and they promptly 
ls to fo hay many apologies for their 
é, : fushea off to prepare Peggy for 
nee formidable addition bo ee table. a 
ried, sey was not a whit dismayed; she had 
[wee on it, and was quite complacent over 





“ ’ 
“There's soup as usual, fish fresh from 









the river, mutton cutlets, stewed. pigeons, | 
roas& peacock, curry and tice, sweets, pine- 
apples, plantains, and one of, onr own plam 
cakes, and caskings of the hess. claret and 
champagne. What more would they have?” | 
‘* Yes, I, suppose it will do, with pleaty of 
flowers and lights on the table, and the silver | 
branch candlesticks,” I said, somewhat doubt- | 
fully. 
“Do, of course it wiil do, but, I'll tell you 
what won't do—that’s yourself—the only ; 
lady in the place, and you must be dressed 
up.” 
‘‘ Dressed up! andin what? I have nothing 


well |”’ 
‘** No, unless your good dark bluecloth habit, | 
and you could not well wear that, I sup- | 
2 ? ” 
‘“‘ Not exactly,” I returned, with deep scora, 


set off to the.camp, after all, to dress. them- } 


youup? First and, foremost take down your 
hair.” 
After everything. was. said and dowel did 


smoothly coiled, a clean, high, white, nansyok 
dress, and:my rather shabby leather:belt. 

I looked, at.my. reflection with a very: dis- 
contented face, and at last a happy thought 
struck. me, and, suddenly turning to Pegzy, 
I seized: both her. hands: in mine,,.and.said,— 

‘‘T have it, Peg! The diamonds!” 

“That's true! There's. the, necklace,. but 
I’m thinking that would be going too: far—in 
the other way—too much dress,’’ 

‘« But what:good are, they if they are never 
to be seen and worn? When shall I. ever; 
have such another chance of showimg! them 
off, They may lie another fifteen! years, and 
not a soul:cross the threshold, and now is.my 


chance,’’ 


sented; ‘‘I. suppose you 
them a turn when yon.can. 

And ina few moments she was putting my 
only piece of: dress round «my ' neck, and. very 
magnificent:I looked. ; 

How. the stones flashed:and shone! They 
seemed almost too bright, too dazzling: 

At first: my impulse was:to take them: off. 
But as I gazed I had not it in my, heart: to 
remove them, and I figured about, before the 
glass, twisting and turning my neck about 'to 
catch their sparkling reflection from every 
point of' view. t 

‘‘ The gentlemen is back,” said: Peggy, en- 
tering after a long absence; ‘and: it:is there 
you are before the glass yet. Go away now and 
talk to them, and don’t get your head 
turned.’’ 

Thus driven forth I entered the drawings 
room and found I was the last arrival, and 
that every eye was instantly fixed on me. I 
thought I heard a slight exclamation of hor ri- 


may as well: give 
” 


may have: been imagination; and how Mr. 
Hinkson stared at me’ and’my diamonds! 


now clad in. neat tweed suits, and spotless 
linen, but they surveyed: me in a less: obtru- 
sive fashion whilst he gaped-open-mouthed. 


big native ‘pulla, and Mr.. Hinkson. rose 


arm. 
“May I take you in to dinner?” he said. 


quite well. 
inquired, merrily. 
“There, lead the way, Ranee,” said my 


mistake. 
Dinner was a success: I had: sufficient in- 
telligence to grasp that agreeable fact. 





-— 
-# 


but my white cottons, as you know very |. 


‘-And those two young gentlemen have | 


‘That's true enough,” she. once more ass | 


The soup and fish were excelleat, and Mr. 


| Hinkson cajied for another help of “ Turkey,” 


aud waa rather startled to hear that ho had 
been esting peacock. ! 

Aschompajae ciccalated conversation be- 
came brisk. 

Me, Hiakson made eagar inqniries about the 
possible chance of getting a tiger within a 


| reasonable distance, aud talked most valiantly 


of the slaughter of wild beasts, 

Father discoursed of the hundred tigers he 
had shot in his time, and of the probability of 
finding a couple about ten miles off about the 
banks of the river. ; 

Mr. Hare listened to them, and looked at 
me. Captwin Halford not only looked at me, 
but addressed to me his whole conversa- 
tion. 

‘‘Did I not find the jungle lonely, and, the 
days long?”’ 

‘ Not when father is at home.” 

‘And, when he is at, home how do you. put 


selves up, but, the old. man is just going to in your time? ”’ 
wash his hands.in the masther's room; he and | 
the masther are great already over the shoot- 


ing, Well, now what. can we do. to smarten | 


‘*In the morning we ride, in the day tima I 
read, in the evening, [ ride again, or go ont-in 
the boat or garden; I fiad plenty to do.” 

‘* And you don't miss society ?’’ 

‘*T do not miss what I have never known,”’ 

‘* Have yon all the new books? . Do you see 


not look abit different to, every. day, my bair ; the latest novels?, Whatdo youread?” 


‘* We do get new books two or three times.a 
year. [have never read a novel, unless.you call - 
‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and. the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ novels, I.read history and essays, and 


i now and then I do a little Latin or mathe- 


matics, not: to forget what I have learnt,” 

‘Then you have had quite a boy’s.edue2- 
ation !”’ 

** Quite,” 

‘+ And, never: read. a love tale in your life! 
Indeed, perhaps, the very name, of love. and 
lovers is. now mentioned in your ears for the 
first time?” 

I blushed. I could mot; say why, and, then 
looking him full in the face, I asked boldly,— 

‘‘Is there anything very remarkable about 
me that you smile in such a way? Am,Edif- 
ferent. to other girls.” 

‘Yes, there is one very remarkable. thing 
about you,” he answered, still smiling, 

“Oh, Lknow; my. complete iguorance.’”* 

“No. I shodld think you were unusually 
well educated.” , 

“‘Then—my diamonds?” 

“No; extraordinary as they are, it. ia not 
your marvellous diamonds?’ 

“ Thea do tell me what it is, please—pleace, 
do %» 

‘“‘T will another time, not now. May, I ask 
if that necklace :is a heirloom? ”’ 

**No, it was given to futher by a. native 





and advanced towards me, and held: out: his | 


‘“‘ No, thanks,’ I replied; ‘* can walk alone | 
Did you think I was lame?” I | I suppose, indeed I know, that. Ishall always 


father rather sharply, and [could tell by the | 
tone of his voice that Thad made some terrible | 


| the whole world.” 


| prince. He gave it in return for some favour, 
| but he was glad to-get rid of it. He said it waa 
| unlucky; and the centre stone”’ (touching if), 
| ‘* ig called ‘the Evil Eye.’ 

“Ti am sure its ill-luck.must vanish. now 
that it is in your possession;’’ said Captain 


| Halford, politely. F 
“‘T hope so,at any rate! This is the firsi 


} 


fied astonishment escape from father, but. it | time I have ever worn it.” 


“ [hope it: may bring you nothing bat, good 
| fortune; and I,” taking up his glass, ‘drink 


Indeed so did the two young men, who were | to the diamond necklace and its ower, May 


| their future be bright and gay, aud, may they 
never be parted!” 
“ Thank you; but as to our fature being gai 


“« Dinner ready on the. table,’’ shouted our | you are pleased to be sarcastic at ofr ex- 


| pense.’ 

‘* You don’t mean to fell me that you are to 
| be buried alivein the jungle all your life! ’’ he 
| exclaimed, rather sharply. 

“IT don’t know what you call buried alive. 


| live, and no doubt live here.” 

‘‘Tmpossible! Your father would never) be 
so selfish !”’ 

“ Hush! Father is not selfish; yom must 
not say such things. He is the best father in 


‘‘And are you content?” looking: at me 


We had « capital cook, and he had done his | 


narrowly. 
“Not always,” I confessed; “not 
6st friends. 


ds! 
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am alone here for weeks at a time, with 
Peggy. Then I often feel—oh! I’m ashamed to 
say how I feel—such a vebement impatience at 
my life here, such a strong wish for wings to 
get away from this river bank, such a thirst 
to know other surroundings, to learn what 
other people's life is like, in short,” lowering 
my voice in case father should hear me ; ‘to 
see the world.”’ 

“T dont wonder! It would be odd if you 
did not.” 

‘** But please don’t think I am often in such 
a frame of mind. It is only when father is 
away, and the days are empty,and Peggy is 
oross.”" 


** Have you never had any companion but 
Peggy ? ” 

** Never. I do not remember my mother. 
She died before we came here, when | was quite 
a baby. Now I have told youall about myself, 
it is your turn to tell me what you do, and how 
you spend your time, and I am sure your pro- 
ceedings are ten times more interesting than 
mine.” 

‘* When I am at Gurrumpore I spend a lot of 
my time on duty, I play tennis, or ride of an 
afternoon.” 

* By yourself?” 

**Oh, no !—generally with some of the other 
fellows, sometimes with ladies. Then we have 
mess at eight o’clock, a game of billiards, un- 
fess we dine out, or go to a dance; and that’s 
all, Not much in that?” 

“ Are there any pretty young ladies?” 

** Yes; one or two.” 

‘*What are they like, and what are their 
names?" 

‘* Miss Monk is small and dark, with ver 
bright eyes, and good teeth; she rides well, 
toe. Miss Julian is fair and tall; she does not 
do much besides talking and dancing.” 

‘* What a lazy girl! And are you married?” 

“I? Oh, dear no!” and he laughed. 

“ = the other gentlemen ?”’ 

“ee 0.” 

“‘ What, not even Mr. Hinkson ! Surely heis 
‘married? "’ 4 

** Not even Mr. Hinkson ; but I believe he is 
looking for a wife.” 

“ Really ! But he is too old and——” 

“ Ugly, you were going to say, were you 
not?’ 

‘Never mind. I say I don’t think he will 
find a wife.’ 

“ Oh, won't he! Shows how little you know 
about it; he could get a dozen to-morrow. He 
is immensely rich, and that's the main thing. 
Money is a fine bait!” 

“ And Mr. Hare?” I continued, still curious. 

‘Is as poor as Job, and I am little better.” 

** Are you really poor? You don’t look it,” 


‘I said, frankly. 


“Well, I am not exactly a beggarman, goin 
about in rags, which is perbaps your idea o' 
poverty ; but to live on my pay and my small 


- allowance and to keep out of debt is rather a 


tight fit, I can tell you.” 

“T think papa is rich,” I said, looking at my 

nt meditatively. 

‘“*T should not wonder if he was,” argued my 
listener, with a significant glance at me and my 
diamonds. 

‘* Well, Ranee, we are going to smoke,” 
said father, ‘and you might like to go into 
the drawing-room.” 

“No thank you, father; I would much rather 
stay here, and you know Iam accustomed to 
your cigars after dinngr, and rather like them 
“han otherwise.” 

Nevertheless, my dear, we will dispense 
~ar company for the present.”’ 
‘ernly dismissed and covered with 
ose and left the apartment. 
dily followed by the two young 
tted the elders and the discus- 
° me. 
the verandah where I was 
ptain Halford, seeing my 
vicked it up and struck a 


. cy 3 Ranee! Excuse me, 
me ‘ name,”’ 


‘* My name is really Diana Manners; Ranee 
is only a pet name. I play the guitar very 
little indeed ; but I daresay you play it well.” 

‘“* Yes, and sings like a bird,” broke in Mr. 
Hare. ‘Now Halford, strike up something 
lively ; we will go over and sit in those chairs 
they have put overlooking the river. The 
moon, the river, a guitar, and ladies’ eyes go 
capitally together. Come along and give us one 
of your Spanish ballads,” he reiterated, lead- 
ing the way as he spoke. 

aptain Halford needed but little pressing. 
He followed us obediently over to the seats in 
question; slung the guitar ribbon over his 
head, and, after a very short hesitation, struck 
up the air of a delightful song—as far as his 
voice and the air went; but what it was all 
about I could not say; the tune, a kind of 
haunting, pathetic air, was ample engagement 
for me. 

Another, an English song, followed, and the 
music brought out father and Mr. Hinkson, 
who now joined the circle, and we all sat 
down in a se ni-circle on the edge of the river- 


‘Mr. Hinkson tells me you have a fortnight 
here yet!” said father, addressing the two 
young men. “If you would stay here a week, 
that would leave you a week to get back, and 
I think I could 4 you some sport in the 
shape of a tigeror two. You might pitch your 
tents in this compound, and live here alto- 
gether. I shall be very glad of your com- 
“ And so shall I!’ I added, with most un- 
necessary frankness, and unusual impresse- 
ment 


I saw a smile creeping round Captain Hal- 
ford’s moustache, as he accepted father’s in- 
vitation with undoubted pleasure. As for Mr. 
Hare, he actually rub his hands and 
ey i about like a schoolboy, so great was 


t. 

“ You see,” said father, “ you strangers don’t 
know the country—I do/ I have lived here for 
so many years that I am looked upon as a 
kind of lord of the soil, and all the tigers 
and big game within fifty miles are preserved 
solely for me. Shikaris would take your 
money and tell you lots of lies, but they would 
notdare to beat for one of my tigers! I know of 
& pair, Re os and tigress,about ten miles off, 
that I meant to have left till later on.” 
“Good gracious!’’ shricked Mr, Hinkson, 
bounding out of his chair. ‘ What’s that? 
A — here!” 

“It’s only my tame panther,” I returned, 
calmly. “It is as quiet as a dog; she follows 
me everywhere. I have had her ever since 
she was a kind of kitten. You need not be 
the least afraid of her!” 

“A queer kitten! I don’t like the look of 
her at all; send the brute off!” he cried, 
or as pussy, as we called her, began 
to rub her against his chair, and then 
against father's. 

“T’ll take her away if you like, but she is 
as tame as any cat. Would you,” turning 
to the two young men, “like to go down the 
river in the boat, and we will take the 
panther. She is very fond of going for a 
row, and she loves music.”’ 

To this they agreed without the least hesi- 
tation, and soon we three young people were 
gliding down the Karran. 

Mr. Hare rowed, Captain Halford played 
the oer. and I sat in the stern, my dia- 
monds flashing in the moonlight, and the 
panther lying at my feet. 

The boat, with music on the river, came 
into my head as we floated along. Perhaps 
there was something in dreams after all ! 


oo 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tae day after our little boating-part 
father got up some pig-sticking, so-called. 
Tt really consists of riding after the wild 
boar with spears. Disturbed from his lair, 





among rushes, he darts forth at a tremendous 


—_ 
gallop. It takes a good Arab to keep near bn 
He doubles, and darts, and turns, and twist. 
and when at bay or wounded, frequent’ 
dashes fiercely at the horse, and rips y hi 
fore legs with his sharp tusks, P 

Mr. Hinkson and I played the part of 
tators on this occasion. He hea the - 
ance to say that ‘‘he was looking after m,)» 
as he jogged along on his stout little pony, 

Poor though Captain Halford declared hin 
self to be, he owned a splendid Austral, 
horse, and got the first spear. He rode well, 
and I considered myself mo mean judge: he 
rode as well as father, who was an excellent 
horseman. 

Mr. Jack Hare's performance was 80.20, ang 
he was mounted on a galloway that was re. 
markable for nothing but long legs ang 5 
long tail. 

After sport there was luncheon, a pic.ni, 
a ride home, dinner, songs, chess an the 
elders, and a row on the river for the young 

ple. 

‘*Now mind, Miss Ranee,” said Peggy, ag 
she brushed my hair that night, “ that you 
are not to be falling in love with either of the 
young men. Whatever you do don’t do that” 

“ What an idea, Peg ; the last thing I shouia 
think of |!” 

‘May be, then, it’s not the last thing one of 
them would think of! One of them might 
fall——. But whist, I am only talking nop. 
sense. Sure they see dozens of beautiful girls 
every hour of the day elsewhere.” 

“So they do. And now which of them do you 
like the best, P: : ae 

‘“* The young one I think. The captainisth 
handsomer man, and his singing bates all. It 
would coax the fish out of the water, but the 
young one has a lovely smile! It’s beau. 
tifal!” 

‘More than you can say for his nose!" | 
cried. ‘ It’s exactly the shapeof a 4,” 

‘* Well! a man is none the worse for havi 
a fine handle to his face, and he is the 
fellow’s heir, and will have heaps of money,” 

‘* How do you know?” 

“Oh! — py eye: does be er 
gossips. ey say the captain is poor, buts 
very pall gentleman, and that the ladies does 
be very fond of him.” 

‘“* How do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘ Writing notes, and asking him to dine, 
and ride, and come to tea ; that’s just for his 
looks. But he can’t marry any of them, for he 
has not got a rap, unless he got a girl with 
money.” 

I looked at myself in the glass, and blushed, 
I was “a girl with money; ” and Peggy, who 
was brushing my hair, noticed blush and look 
in the mirror. Our eyes met, but we said n0- 
thing ; under many circumstances, silence is 
— I was not in love with Hugh Halford, 

ut it now occurred to me as & 

Site thas he might fall in love with me! Why 

not 

‘One morning, by starlight, we set ou 

riding, bound for a tiger-hunt. I accom) 

the party as a matter of course. I hed 

already seen the death of at least twenty 

tigers. 

Winding in the dim light, in single file, # 

kept above the bed of the river, pushing 0 

way through wet, dewy jungle, or sma 

brakes of bamboo canes. 

As the dawn flickered in the East, and the 

birds awoke, and the stars closed their ey% 

our road became wider. We could ride iw 
abreast, and Captain Halford and I eal 
the rear and tried the experiment—rather, 

fancied, to Jack Ha@e’s annoyance. 

“TI cannot tell you how much I have # 
joyed these few days of civilized jungle * 
said my companion. “I am only sorry hast 
we have but three days more; an 
to the realms of society and duty.” 

“When you will soon forget the wt 
— a you met in the wilderness’, 
added. 

“Never ! I never shall forget. You are = 
person that could easily slip from om 





memory.” 
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“wI! And what shall you rgmember about 
me ?—that my only claim to manners was my 


e? 
wat shall remember to my dying day, the 
first time I saw you, sitting on the balcony of 
that deserted old palace, gazing down into the 
garden, with your thoughtful face and golden 
hair; you looked, as Hare said, just like the 
incess in a fairy tale.” 

“ Which fairy tale?’ 

«The one I think with the hedge of thorns, 
qhere all the people slept for a hundred years, 
antil a prince came and woke the princess 
with a kiss.” 

«And what happened then?” 

«Oh! every one started up wide-awake, and 
the prince took the princess away and married 
her, and they lived happy ever after in the good 
old fashion.” 

“The case is not a parallel at all,’’ I said. 
“You must think of another princess—for I 
was not asleep. No one kissed me, and there 
‘was no prince, only three sportsmen.”’ 

“ Perhaps one of them was a prince in dis- 
guise,” he returned, lowering his voice. 

We were riding very close together along a 
narrow path, lined with date palms and under- 
wood, and had lost sight of the others. 

“Don’t let us talk any more nonsense,” I 
said bluntly. ‘‘ Is this the usual style of con- 
versation in society ? Is this the way you talk 
to other girls—girls at Gurrumpore?”’ 

“No; but then, you see, you are not like 
other girls.” 

“No, I am a wilful girl of the jungle— 
ignorant and unsophisticated. You think you 
may say what you please to me, don’t you?” 

“No, Miss Manners, you know that that 
is very far from what I think. I think, I 
would to Heaven that other girls were more 
like you—natural, innocent, and true; un- 
fxttered by the divinities of that great 
Moloch, the world, and his lesser satellites, 
custom, artificial manners, false morals, false 
hearts, false faces, false smiles—— ” 

“Why not say false teeth, false hair, and 
false complexion, when you are about it,” 
said a loud bantering voice, and Mr. Jack Hare 
came cantering up behind us. ‘“ This is no 

time of day to be pitching into society ; trot 
on, we are now within a quarter of a mile of 
the first tie up, and we have not a minute to 


I must here explain what is meant by a tie 
up before proceeding further. When a tiger 
is known to be in a certain district, and has 
carried off so many cattle, or so many people 
empl the aged and infirm), some one 

inks them of letting some shooting party 
know. The shooting party send their Shi- 
tari—huntsman and gamekeeper rolled into 
one—who bags half-a-dozen head of cattle, 
and ties them up, singly, in the most likely 
places to tempt the tiger, who is pty sure 
tokill, and eat, one of them; and after this 
meal he retires, gorged, to the 
depths of the jungle to sleep it off. When 
he is known to have dined, and to have 
“laid up” in some particular jungle, the word 
18 pated on to the sportsmen, and the jungle 
18 beat by about two hundred coolies, with 
shouts and yells, and crackers, and squibs; 
their object being to drive the tiger in a cer- 
a ion where the gentlemen are posted 
Up in the trees, ready to pot old stripes as He 
bounds past—to shoot him on foot is madness, 
and is never attempted. 
gements like small platforms are fas- 
tened up in these trees, and called “ mai- 
8,” are about eighteen feet from the 
gtound, and hold two people. 

Father, Mr, Hinkson, and Captain Halford 
Squeezed into one on this occasion, as it was 
in the best position, and Jack Hare and I were 
relegated to the other lower and less con- 
a post; in fact, it was a hundred to one 

We saw the tiger at all ! 

A weary wait of nearly two hours elapsed, 
then sounds of tom toms, fire-works, at first 

tly audible, now came nearer, nearer, 
nearer, At last a kind of crash was heard 
through the underwood ; an orange and black 


zit was all over. Two splendid tigers—one the 


object sprang out with a bound, and was in- 
stantly shot at, and slightly wounded, by Mr. 
Hinkson, who held his ritie with trembling 
hands. However, a second shot, almost like a 
second barrel, came so swiftly from my father's 
express that the animal rolled over stone 
dead, with a bullet through his brain. Great 
excitement now ensued ; this noble wild beast, 
when we all descended cautiously to examine 
him, measnred ten feet six inches, from the 
tip of his nose to the tip of his tail. He 
looked like a great big cat stretched out upon 
the short scorched grass. 

According to the etiquette of sport, first 
shot claims the animal, no matter if the 
wound be but skin deep. The tiger was there- 
fore Mr. Hinkson’s lawful spoil; and he was 
nearly delirious with pride and excitement, 

“If there were only a few more to shoot, 
now I have my hand in!” he cried, vain- 
gloriously. 

The words had scarcely left his lips when 
one of the native beaters dashed into our little 
circle and uttered two words—only two—but 
amply sufficient to scatter us in all directions. 
These two words were ‘‘ The tigress! ”’ 

How I bounded back into my maichan I 
know not. This time Captain Halford was 
my companion. The others had taken to 
various trees, the nearest to hand, with the 
maddest haste—and no wonder. 

Breathlessly we sat, for fully five minutes. 
I could distinctly hear the beating of my own 
heart, and I should not wonder if my partner 
heard it too, for the maichan was small; and 
necessity compelled us to sit very close to- 
gether. 

All at once I caught sight of her, a3 she 
came stéaling through the underwood, just 
like a great wicked, tawny, cruel cat. She 
advanced into the open space, looked around 
her, lashed her tail. Then she gave & roar 
that shook the very woods, and then she 
became aware of the dead body of her lord 
and master. She approached it stealthily, 
smelt all around it in dead silence, and then 
her roars were appalling to hear—lamenta- 
tion and frenzy combined. Next she began 
to sniff eagerly about, presumably for us/ 
Mr. Hinkson, who had sought refuge in a tree 
close to ours, dropped his rifle, so amazing 
was his terror. This  sgeemnae ee brought 
the enraged animal nearly opposite to us. Cap- 
tain Halford drew a long breath, and was about 
to fire, when he was anticipated by Jack Hare, 
who wounded her in the shoulder. The shot 
knocked her over; and she rolled upon the 
ground, tearing at the wound with her teeth. 

Then she got up again and looked fiercely 
about her. Suddenly she caught sight of us; 
and with a countenance that was literally 
diabolical in expression, anda roar in keeping, 
she came straight at our tree and rather fragile 
maichan with a bound that could only be 
ssible to a maddened, wounded tigress. 
he sprang: she reached our little platform 
with her fore claws. Another effort, and she 
would be beside—between us. Our lives might 
be counted now by seconds. I trembled like an 
aspen leaf, conscious of those great yellow 
claws, those yellow eyes, that hot breath 
within a yard of me. ; 

Luckily, Captain Halford was cool ; if he had 
dropped his rifle it would have been a bad 
business. Leaning down promptly, though 
his face was rather white, he planted both 
barrels to her forehead, and fired that second. 
She fell back dead, carrying the maichan and 
us with her in her fall. 

There we lay for a moment a confused 
mass. At length, when we extricated our- 
selves, we discovered the tigress, of course, 
and Captain Halford with an injured knee, 
the maichan in pieces, myself scathless. 

It had been an exiting ten minutes, but now 


prey of Mr. Hinkson, the other of Jack Hare, 
though they had killed neither—were a grand 
bag. The beaters were assembled and paid, 
coolies appointed to carry home the sport— 
twelve to each animal—and with tom-tom 


wards at the head of quite a triumphal pro- 
cession. 

Captain Halford made light of his hurt, 
and once more rode beside me. After discus- 
sing our recent adventure in all its bearings, 
he said,— 

‘To think that to-morrow will be my very 
ne day! Shall you be*glad to be rid of 
us?” 


** No—very sorry. Your visit has been @ 
great event to us, greater than you would 
believe. When you go back to civilization, 
don't forget us altogether.” 

‘‘Forget you!” he began impetuously. 
‘Miss Manners, you tempt me to say things 
that—that I have no right to say to you.” 

What could he mean? Of course I could 
not possibly ask him, and we rode along in 
silence for nearly half a mile. At length I 
spoke again, and said,— 

“You remember saying that there was 
something strange about me, something re- 
markable, the first time you saw me. You 
promised to tell me what it was, and you hav 
never done so yet.” , 

‘‘And you wish me to falfil my promise 
now?” 

‘Yes, pleass ; though I may seem the most 
inquisitive girl you ever met.” 

‘* Have you no idea what it is that would 
make you remarkable amongst hundreds, 
much less here in this unappreciative wilder- 
ness ?’’ 

‘* Not the faintest notion.” 

“ And must I keep a rash promise, and tear 
the veil from your eyes, which are far better 
as they are?” looking full into them as he 
spoke. 

‘Yes, my curiosity is unbearable. I must 
and will know what is so remarkable about 
me.” a 

‘* Your appearance—your face. In short,” 
seeing that I was going to question him most 
anxiously, ‘‘in short—your beauty.” 

‘‘Beauty! Am I beautiful, am I pretty ?’’ 

“Yes. Am I the first who has ever told 
you so?” 

‘*Of course you are; and I believe you are 
joking. Now, are you not?” 

‘On my honour I am not. When you 
turned round and looked at us that time in 
the old palace I got quite a start, for such a 
face as yours I had never seen in all my life, 
save in my dreams. Pretty girls there are in 
plenty, but you are something more than 
that.” 

‘“AmI? And what is the good of it to me 
here?” 

‘‘Not much. But beauty is a great gift— 
the greatest, or properly speaking, the most 
powerful that a woman can possess. Some 
day you will be glad of your beauty for some- 
body’s sake!’ And here he looked straight 
before him, rather grimly, and said, ‘‘ We had 
better be jogging on. Don’t let my bruises and 
cuts be an impediment to our pace; they are 
really nothing.” 

So saying, he started off at a sharp canter, 
and never once spoke to me till we were dis- 
mounting at home. 

That evening we were all too exhausted for 
any exertion; the elders did not play chess, 
nor the juveniles boat. ? 

We sat out above the river, in the moonlight, 
and Captain Halford was induced to sing 
several Spanish and English ballads, whilst 

we listened amongst all the appropriate sur- 

roundings, to such a voice. 

The last gong he sang I remember well—but 
too well. It had a strange, haunting air, and 

as he began it he looked straight at me, and 

then across the river, from which point of 

view he never again moved his eyes till the 

last line had died away on the warm-scented 


air. 
The words, as well as I can recollect them, 
were these :— 


‘* Have you forgot the garden where we met ? 
It all depends! You know it all depends! 
We were alone midst roses dewy wet, 











beating proudly before us, we started home- 


Tne best of friends —the dearest friends. 
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The sun had set too soon, her weary way pouring out tea when the door opened softly, | tha accusation bronght against my nephew, 


Down tho dark Jane a maiden wends ; 
Will she return there, when I wait some day ? 
It all depends! It all depends! 


‘* How soft the night! Can you recall the hour 
It all depends! Hush ! dear, it all depends ! 
Across your windew in the ruined tow'r 
A jasmine bends—so fondly bends! . 
Hark to her voice, dim, silence to despair 
Deep music lends—so sweetly, lends 
When shall I see her face, her hand, her bair? 
It all depends! It all depends! 


‘* How will it end? In sorrow or in pain ? 

It all depends, sweetheart ! It all depends! 

We may be parted, we may meet again, 

- It all depends! It all depends ! 

Life such as ours, may be so false, or true, 
So fondly false. It all. depends ! 

Tell me once more! I can be true—can you? 
It all depends! It all depends !”’ 


My heart beat very fast as I listened to this 
song, especially fast in the last verse. 


I had the egregious vanity to take some of | 


the lines to myself, and my eyes could scarcely: 
see for tears, so I kept them resolutely turned 
away from my. companion’s, and fixed upon 
the dim horizon for fully five minutes. 

When I looked round once more Captain 
Halford’s chair was only occupied by my. 
guitar, and he was gone. 


(To be continued.) 


HIS QUAKER BRIDE. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—(Continued.) 


‘« T sHann endeavour to realise your expecta- 
tions, any way. Of course, while I am on 
probation, as it were, I may come to Penwyr 
as often as I can spare the time?” 





* Yes, oh, yes! Penwyr will seem a dif- | 


ferent place when you are there,” said the girl 
gladly. ‘I little thought when I came to 
London what a great bewildering happiness | 
was in store for me," 

**Say for us both. Ruth, we really havea 


lot to thank Algy Cavendish for, There isn’t | 


a better little fellow going. But for him I 
might not have succeeded in worsting Mr. 
Ephraim Barclay, and regaining Aunt 
Rachael's confidence.” 

“Tam very, very grateful to him, He ig 
orening here this afternoon. Aunt Rachael 
invited him. Inher quiet way she is jusé ag 

leased to know that you have such a friend. 

h, and Marie Benquier ig coming to tea ag 
ny mS have not told you about her, poor 

ing.” 

‘Who is she ?”’ 

Rath acquainted him with the young 
Frenchwoman’s history, in so far as she knew 
it herself. 

“She has nearly a dozen pupils already, 
and Aunt Rachael is very kind toher. She 
often spends the evening with us, Is it not 
sad for her to be in such uncertainty with 
regard to her husband’s fate?” 

“Very, if her story is a true one, You can- 
not be too careful as to the people with whom 

ou form acquaintance in London, Rath. 

mpostors abound, and———” 

“Qh, Iam quite sure that poor Marie is a 
lady, that she has told us the simple truth 
about herself,” said Ruth earnestly. ‘“ You 
will see her presently and be able to form 
your own opinion, I hope so much, if he is 
alive, that she will succeed in finding her 
husband.” 

Aunt Rachael and the tea-tray. came in to: 
gether at this moment, and Algy Cavendish’s 
~ arrival brought the téte-d-téte to an 
end. 

Algy was languidly discussing the merits of 
& new book with the old Quaheress. Val was 
helping or hindering Ruth in her task of 


and Marie Benquier entered. 

The Frenchwoman looked strikingly hand- 
some in her sombre black dress, enlivened 
here and there by a vivid gleam of maize- 
colour. Asher flashing dark eyes travelled 
swiftly round the room, noting each occupant, 
they rested at length upon Val Curzon. 

Rath, turning to greet her with a smile, saw 
Marie's great mournfal eyes dilated to their 
fullest extent, while her face was working 
convulsively as she strove to speak. 

“Why, Marie!” she began in alarm. 
What——”’ 

She stopped abruptly as the Frenchwoman, 
with a wild sobbing ory, darted suddenly for- 
ward and flung her arms round Val Carzon’s 
neck. 

“ My husband! oh, my husband! I have 
found you at last!” she exclaimed, brokenly, 
in mingled accents of love and upraiding. 
‘*‘ What had I done that you should desert me 
so cruelly?” 

Recovering from his momentary astonish- 
ment, Val freed himself from her. embrace, 
| and regarded the others inquiringly. 


angrily. “Is she mad? I have never seen 
her before. She is a perfect stranger to me.” 
‘*It is false!’’ cried Marie Benquier, turn- 
ing upon him with true foreign passion. 
| ** Monster of meanness, will you actually dare 
to disown me—your wife—whom you deserted 
two years agoin Paris? That ever I should 
have loved a man so worthless, so contempti- 
| ble! Why did you marry meif you cared so 
| little for me? Before all present I declare 
' you to be my husband, Valentine Curzon.” 
| “Paris again!” ejaculated Val, with a 
| groan. “There is a regular. conspiracy 
| against me in that direction! Ruth, Algy, 
Aunt Rachael, I am willing to swear that this 
lady is not my wife, that I know nothing of 
her ” 





; had suffered a severe shock. He knew not 
| what to think. 

Aunt Rachael was leaning over Rath, who 
had sunk down upon the sofa, her face hidden 
in her trembling hands. 


} What does this mean?’ he demanded, ; 


Algy looked grave. Even his faith in Val | 


Something has transpired to rob me of all 
confidence in him. Ruth is ill, poor child, 
and I desire to return at once to Pen 
Come to us at once, for we stand sadly in 

of the firm friendship that I regret shonlg 
ever have been interrupted by one go up. 
worthy as Valentine Curzon.” 

Astonished, hopefal, at a losa to think what 
could have happened in so short a time to 
occasion such @ radical change of opinion, 
Ephraim rushed into his het and 
and drove to Verney-street without losing a 
moment. 

Ruth was not visible when he got there, 

Aunt Rachael informed him of what had 
occurred, her fine old face expressive of stem 
sorrow and regret. . 

She believed Val to be guilty now of all-that 
‘had been brought against him, Her, heart 
{was full of just indignation, that he shonld 
‘have dared to make love to Ruth, being, as. 
| Marie Benguier confidently alleged, a married 

man, 

She did not accuse. Algy Cavendish of any 
attempt to deceive her. Algy had eyidently 
been deceived himself. Had henot goneg 
' without saying a word in his friend's fayour, 
| after witnessing that disgraceful scene? 

If Ruth recovered from the shock of sneh a. 
‘bitter awakening, never would she, Rachaeb 
| Hargrave, tempt fate by bringing her to Lon- 
' don again. 
| My niece is quite prostrate,” said the old 

lady, sadly. ‘I should like to get her home 
at once, She cannot bear Marie Benquier— 
‘I should say Mra. Curzon—to go near her. 
| Yet she is nog to be blamed. All this misery 
has been wronght by her husband, as she _per- 
sists in calling him. She has even shown me 
{her marriage certificate; she could not pos 
sibly haye forged that! And itis Miriam's 
son—my fayonrite nephew—who haa acted 
| thus!” 

‘‘ What can I do to hasten thy departure?” 
asked Ephraim, pitying her distress, yet. in 
no wise sorry to hear that Val Curzon had 








‘met his Nemesis in the shape of an, angry, - 


| deserted wife. 
Ephraim, after the snubbing and loss he 


‘He lies!” retorted Marie Benquier, her had undergone, would have been more or less 
| dark eyes flashing fire, her love converted into than human had he experienced no pleagure 
| sudden hatred. ‘‘ Were we not married at the | in the downfall of his rival, and the vindica- 
church of St. Sulpice? Did we not live to-| tion of his own honour, with regard. to the 


gether.on the outskirts of Paris for. six months 

in the villa that. you had hired, miserable ? Yet 
i you have forgotten it all, you refuse to recog- 
nise me! Oh, itis too much. I wonder that 
Ido not kill you where you stand.” 

“IT can only repeat what I have already 
said,” rejoined Val, doggedly. ‘‘ Good Heaven, 
can my double be going about the world some- 
where, bringing all this misery upon me? I 
can account for it in no other way. Madam, 
you are either.an adventuress or. the victim 
of a mistake, Once for all, I swear. that you 
are not my wife, that I have never. seen you 
until to-day.” 

Then Aunt Rachael raised herself and 
spoke. 

‘‘Nephew, leave us at once,” she said, 
sternly. ‘*I will listen to no vindication. 
Ephraim Barclay was right when he warned 
us against you, Go, and never dare to 
return.’2 

‘* Ruth, you at least believe in me stil!.” 
cried the young, fellow, wildly. ‘ You will 
not condemn me unheard ?”’ 

But Ruth made noreply. Marie Benguier's 
claim upon Val had broken her faith in him, 
and well-nigh broken her heart also. 


n“_—— 


CHAPTER IX. 


Epruram Banciay was in the midsi of. his 
packing when the subjoined note reached him 
from Rachael Hargrave :— 

“ Dear Frrenp,—Kindly forget my reproach- 





ful words of this morning. I have, alas! 
every reason to believe in the truthfulness of 


' truthfulness of the Parisian story. 

Now, perhups, these foolish women would 
see and recognize thaé honest truth was more 
valuable and lasting than the showy surface 
qualities of a man like Val Curzon. — 

Aunt Rachael gave him a few commissions, 
and seemed greathy relieved when he pro: 
to take her and Rath home to Penwyr by the 
first train on the following morsing, 

Ephraim Barclay went away, buildi 
castles in the air, from the windows of W 
Ruth's sweet face looked out, and smiled 


|him. He would win her yet. Thatsco 


Val-Curzon, had only come between them for 
awhile, Ere six months had passed, Bath, 
he told himself in sqber gladness, wonld have 
become Mrs. Barclay. 


finish her packing. She could not 1 
Ruth to rouse herself from the stupor into 
which she had fallen. The girl seemed heart 
broken, incapable of any exertion. 

All her love and trust had been slain atone 
blow. She dared not think of Val save. W! 
feelings of bitterest, reproach and indignation. 
How could he have.insulted her thus 
fully, winning the pure gold of her love 
giving her only tinsel in return? . Oh! if 

eath would but come to her relief and merc 
fully. deliver her from the blank dreary futare 
that she feared to contemplate. 

The vacant look in her eyes made, Aunt 
Rachael nervous. She trembled for the girl's 
mind. When Ephraim Barclay drove, up ™ 
the cab that was to carry them to the. station 
the sight of his honest, good-natured face Te 
assured the old Quakeress a little, She felt 





that she was not left alone in her. trouble. 





Aunt Rachuel stayed up later than usaalto . 
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‘bye, my dear!" she said kindly to 
eke, whe had passed the night in 
nate weeping. “T do not blame you 
sist has occurred. Write to me ere long, 
it me know if my nephew has at least 
ihe grace to acknowledge you qs his wife. 
‘eis no reason now why he should refuse 
Fo, He cannot possibly undergo a more 
lete exposure 1”” : . , 
«| will never live with him again—never ;”’ 
tod Frenchwoman, vehemently. 
rs has caused me too much misery, and 
snychere madame!” | 
fanwbile, the leading villain in this little 
gicdrama was as miserably perplexed 
jewildered as his worst enemy could have 
i him to be. 
fut ome connecting link existed between 
nim Barclay’saccusation and Marie Ben- 
‘2's strange conduct in claiming him as 
9 Val Curzon felt certain. 
ts there some vile conspiracy against 
ig, the young man wondered, in fierce, im- 
watanges? Had he an enemy who was 
weeding only to well in blackening his 
yncterand estranging all his friends from 


; 


rf Ephraim Barclay was not the man. 
pbsdaccused him in good fuith, believing 
imly in his own story. 

There was'no collusion between the Quaker 
giMarie’ Benquier. Each had acted inde- 
jiantly of the other in bringing such serious 

ist him. 

«Byen Algy has thrown me over,” thought 
fi, miserably. ‘That confounded French- 
pman’s story proved too much for him. He 
islost all-confidence in me; he is:ready to 
apect'the worst, And Ruth, what will she 
wisffer in mind, my poor darling, until I 
mravel thia mystery that has wound 
ielf round me! In her opinion I must be 
te basest villain unhung. If I suffer my 
hghtstodwell upon her I shall go mad ! 
fo have such exquisite happiness snatched 
my from me for the second time! Shall I 
mr guceeed in discovering the man who has 
mought me s0 much harm? I must; life 
wild become unendurable passed under such 
mel stigma, apart from Ruth! Yet how 
hwbabont-establishing my innocence I know 
wi,sinee* my-double—whoever he may be— 
wiksin the dark. I have no clue to him!” 
dick and Miggs could gain no answering 
wed or look from their master when they 
ame about him as usual, expecting to be 


thi, emoking endless cigars, and thinking 


algy' Cavendish did not come near him. 
hhis wounded Val deeply. It was tanta- 
muttoan expression of belief in his guilt. 
fully’ Algy might have-known him better 
pa the Frenchwoman’s assertion ! 
: jeem me cuilty upon both charges, 
Iwonder?” mused Val. En i 
irapound. He evidently belicves that black- 
tartar’ to be my wife. 


uy bean idiot in some respects, but I could 


‘Woman, 2! tragic muse, capable of great 
hings in the vituperative line. How she 
Upon me when I declared her’ state- 


ymame-—she'd got itso pat! I wonder 

“hy, nliat' a fool I must be not to have 
Avot that before! ” 

pinging to his feet as a fresh idea ocourred 


} the dogs watching him gravely, as if 
more than half doubted their master's 


“Foregone: conclusions are a mistake,” he 
walk, and Presently, pausing in his rapid 
“His fate 


was uncertain, admitting of 


donjecture ; and then the likeness, 
resemblance, how is that to be 
? Buch’ things have heppened, and 


the chose 











Dejected'and unhuppy, Val eat in his easy | 


“In for a penny in | 
' tion had proved teo much for Ruth's faith, | mean and dishonourable. 


I'm awfully ; 
‘that she’s nothing of the kind. I | 
i : She, & pure innocent girl, continue to repose 


wetlose my head sufficiently to marry snch | 


| Val waited at the office of Greymarsh: and 
mutitobe either a mistake or a falsehood! | 


im; Val Curzon paced excitedly upand down | 


' tell, be advertising for a dead man ! 


ha turning over some old letters that . 
lait undisturbed: in hia desk for years. | 


my surmise is the only one that throws any 
light upon the mystery!” 

‘** Should it prove incorrect I shall once more 
be at a dead standstill. At any rate it is worth 
acting upon. Now to think of the means of 
snaring my bird, supposing him to exist. I 
must be cautious lest I alarm him, and thus 
ruin my last chance of clearing my name from 
all aspersion. Thank Heaven for sending me 
the idea, although it has come late in the day. 
It involves immediate action and, failing that, 
I should be sadly in need of a strait waistcoat.” 

At the risk of compromising himself to a 
greater extent by treating her claim upon him 
seriously, Val Curzon went to Verney-street 
and had an interview with Marie Benquier, 
his self-dubbed wife. 

Marie’s mood was at first stormy, bnt it 
gradually calmed down as she listened to 
what Val had to say. { 

In return she supplied him with some | 
valuable information. When Val left her he | 
was in a far more hopeful frame of mind. 

Resisting a strong impulse to call upon Algy 
Cavendish, Val told the cabman to drive to 
the office of his solicitors, Messrs Greymarsh 
and Dibble. 

‘“‘T won't go near the little beggar till I} 











i 
' 


All very well for old Greymarsh to preach 
patience; he was not in love. Val went 
moodily away, helf inclined to run down to 
Penwyr, and see Ruth at any cost. 

“She would only turn away from me, 
though,” he reflected, miserably ; “ond that 
would be more than I could stand! Poor little 
Ruth! I wonder how she bears it? I hope 
thut fellow Barclay isn’t boring her with his 
hateful attentions. It's comforting to know 
that she will never accept him usder any cir- 
cumstances, Yet he can see her eyery day if 
he likes, while I, through no fault of my own, 
am practically banished as a black sheep and 
a Pariah. Oh! I can’t endure this sort of | 
thing much longer. Ill goto Paris and con- 
duct my own investigations, Ill find the fel- 
low whose shortcomings have been accredited 
to me if heis above ground, and make him 
suffer for it. By Jove, Ill make him smart 
when I do come across him, or my name isn’t 
Val Curzon!” 


CHAPTER X. 


Tr one of Algy Cavendish’s diplomatic 
ventures had proved a failure, the other 


| @ dead failure?’’ asked Val, inypatiently, of | 


have placed myself beyond sugpicion,’’ he re- | promised to reward him amply for all the 
solved defiantly. ‘‘ Then it will be my turn to | trouble he had taken. His investigations 
sport the cold shoulder.” | with regard to Mrs. Whycherley would, when 

Val’s interview with Mr. Greymarsh, the | revealed, effectually prevent Colonel Fitz- 
senior partner, was a long one. At parting | Markham from making her his wife—at least 
the solicitor shook hands with the young man | so Algy firmly believed. : 
warmly. This being the case, Aurelia’s gratitude 

“It is a wretched position for you to be | might safely be reckoned upon. She would 
placed in,’ he remarked condolingly ; ‘‘and | necessarily entertain a high opinion of Algy’s 
one quite unprecedented so far as my ex- | skill and keenness which had enabled him to 
perience goea. Never mind, have patience, | discover and lay bare the charming widow’s 
and we shall lay the rod on the right shoulders | carefully-concealed family skeleton. 
yet, and clear you from every imputation. But for the hope of inducing Aurelia to 
You will remain in town for the next month |accept him as a lover, and to regard his 
or 80, that we may be able to communicate | advances with more favour than she did 
with you, should occasion arise, at once.” those of other men, Algy would not have 

Val went home and forwarded a carefully- | troubled himself in the matter. Apart from 
worded advertisement, drawn up by Mr. Grey- | Aurelia the Colonel might have fallen a vic- 
marsh and himself, to each of the principal | tim tou Mrs, Whycherley or any other middle- 
English, French, and American daily papers, | aged syren for ali that Algy cared. - 
said advertisement to be: repeated for an in- His object in preserving that gallant old 
definite period, should it fail at once to produce | warrior from matrimonial toils was that he 
any result, might induce Aurelia to become entangled in 

Having done all that was in his power, Val | them herself—a very difficult and delicate 
Curzon waited like a spider within his web, | task. : : 
waiting for the arrival of the unwary fly, only Algy was feeling annoyed and disappointed 
without the spider’s patience. with Val Carzon’s complicated position. 

It was well-nigh maddening to think of His succes: in the Whycherley affwir hardly 
Rath far away at Penwyr, not radiant with ; compensated him for the loss of faith in_his 
love and happiness as he had seen her, but | old friend that had ensued upon Marie Ben- 
pale and drooping, silently reproaching him as | quicr’s declaration, and the part he had been 
the cause of all her misery. | induced to play as mediator, while in the 
Aunt Rachael and Ephraim Barolay would | belief that Val was a cruelly calummniated man. 


doubtless paint him in the darkest coloursas | Inclined to think that Marie Benquier was 

a worthless dishonourable adventurer, who had ' really Val’s wife, Algy knew not where to stop 

won her love only to play with it, and then cast | when judging his quondam friend. : 

it from him like a broken toy. A man who could keep his marriage a 
And Ruth wonld: believe them! How could | secret, and subsequently desert his wife, might 

she do otherwise? Marie Benquier’s declara- | be capable of doing anything else that was 





strong as it had been. Since another woman | Alyy regretted his eloquent pleading in 


had claimed Val as her husband, how could , Val’s behalf, since it was by no means un- 
| likely that be had really fought the duel and 


| cirenlated the falee notes as stated by 

| Ephraim Barclay. That he should have 

| warraly defended such a scoundrel annoyed 

the little man beyond measure. Val's pro- 

Dibble, only to be told that they had no good | longed absence, his complete silence, eerved to 

news for him. | strengthen Algy’s worst suspicions concerning 
m 


“ What can I do if the advertisement proves | hi 


trust and confidence in him ? 
The advertisement was duly inserted, yet it 
failed to evoke any reply. Some time after 


If he were innocent, would he not come 
Mr. Greymarsh. | boldly forward and give the lie to his 

“T really don’t: know? You see, the affair accusers? Metaphorically, Algy Cavendish 
is of such an exceptional nature that it admits | washed his hands of Val, not without a 
of no ordinary measures,” was the unsatis- feeling of keen regret that he should have 


factory reply. ‘“ We may, for aught we can | proved so unworthy. f 
In that | He went to Curzon-street one morning when 


the joke—must his plan was ripe for action; to call upon 
indeed be regarded: as a'dead failure, Still, Colonel and Miss Fitz-Markham. J ortune 
we must persevere for the present. I cer- , favoured him, for the Colonel—of whorn he 
tainly shall not despair of gaining a reply for was especially in quest—happeved to be at 


the next three weeks atleast. It will betime home. ; 
enough then, failing any result, to decide what ©]T hardly know what to with myself to- 


fresh action we can take in the matter.” | day !’’ he remarked, incontinently, as herdse 


case, our policy—pardon 
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to go. ‘ So many fellows have left townthat | mation. ‘Never mind, take our cardsin; she > ae 
the usual haunts seem quite ceserted. I | will not refuse to see us.” THE BETROTHAL WALK, 


should Itke to run down to Brighton if I’d 
only got a companion. Colonel, won’t you 
take pity on me and say you'll go?” 

“I don’t mind if I do,” replied that gen- 
tleman, always ready for anything in the 
shape of an outing. Besides, there was some- 
thing flattering to his vanity in Algy’s re- 
quest. 

He could not be such a desperate old fogey 
since a young fellow like Algy Cavendish was 
desirous of his society. 

The Colonel’s boyish, mercurial tempera- 
ment rose at the idea of a delightful day and 
@ nice little dinner at a fashionable hotel—a 
dinner at which Aurelia would not be present. 
He got himself ready to accompany Algy with 
alacrity. 

“ What frivolous beings you men are!” 
said Aurelia, calmly, as she went on making 
up some club accounts during her father’s 
temporary absence from the room. “ You 
think of nothing but your own pleasure !"’ 

“We are a frivolous set, I admit!” re- 
plied Algy. ‘‘ The real business of life is, of 
course, managed by women. I have a rea- 
son, though, for asking the Colonel to go to 
Brighton with me to-day!” 

Aurelia looked up quickly. 

‘‘Is your reason in any way connected with 
Mrs. Whycherley ?” she asked. 

‘* Yes! it bears directly upon her !” 

“ But she is not at Brighton,” said Aurelia. 
“She is in South Wales. Papa has actually 
received letters from her. His infatuation is 
on the increase, I am sorry to say.” 

**Do you know if he has actually promised 
to marry her?” inquired Algy, anxiously. 

‘* No, I don’t think it has gone quite so far, 
although it very soon will!” 

**To-day’s experience may induce the 
‘Colonel to beat a retreat and remain a 
widower,” said Algy, confidently. ‘ You 
will pardon me for not satisfying your curi- 
osity more completely now. To-morrow I 
promise to tell you everything, and I do not 
think you will blame me for what I have 
done.” 

“T will stay at home to-morrow morning, 
then, until you call!” said Aurelia, graciously. 
‘* You are putting my patience to a cruel test, 
Mr. Cavendish; but I have every confidence 
in you. What you propose a at Brighton 
though,” she continued, wonderingly, ‘I 
can’t imagine !’’ 

The Colonel was in high spirits when they 
reached that popular watering-place. Algy 
immediately struck out for the Parade as if 
he meant business. 

‘* Now we are here we may as well call upon 
Mrs, Whycherley, Colonel,” he said, airily. 
“Charming woman, Mrs. Whycherley ; very 
fortunate in her family connections, which 
are, to say the least of them, extensive.” 

The Colonel looked bewildered. 

‘*Mrs. Whycherley is in South Wales at 
the present moment with a party of friends,” 
he replied, quickly. ‘I believe that her family 
connections are quite satisfactory, quite!’ 

“Oh, of course! But with regard to Mrs. 
Whycherley’s present whereabouts you have 
been misinformed, Colonel. She is lodging at 
a house on the Parade, and she’s sure to ask 
us fo stay to luncheon. Come along.” 

“Tt's very strange; very strange, indeed!” 
muttered the Colonel, uneasily. “I could 
have sworn that she was in South Wales. Do 
you know how long she has been here, Mr. 
Cavendish ?"” 

“ About a fortnight, I believe,” said Algy, 
carelessly, thereby increasing the Colonel's 
bewilderment. 

Mrs. Whycherley had left town only a fort- 
night ago. Therefore, if Algy Cavendish 
were to be relied upon, she had not been to 
South Wales at all. And yet those letters? 
Surely such a charming woman had not been 
nz of falsehood and deceit! 

“ This is the house,” said Algy, in his cool, 
collected | “Mrs. Whycherly at luncheon!” 
hé continued, in answer to the servant's infor- 


.| per and hide the mortification she 





Following close upon the servant's heels to 
render escape or excuse impossible, Algy 
entered a dingy, close-smelling back-parlour, 
followed by the wondering and uneasy 
Colonel. ; 

Awful and unexpected sight to meet the eyes 
of an ardent, elderly lover! There, at the 
head of a long table sat Mrs. Whycherley, his 
goddess, whom he had fondly imagined to be 
without incumbrances of any kind, dispensing 
boiled mutton and rice pudding to no less than 
nine olive branches—four boys and five girls— 
healthy, hearty youngsters, who bore a strong 
resemblance to their mother ! 

Mrs. Whycherley uttered a little scream as 
her visitors entered the room, and sank back 
in her chair. Aley was quite equal to the 
occasion. The Colonel merely steadied him- 
self against the wall and gasped. 

‘‘How do, Mrs. Whycherley?” said Algy, 
with languid grace, enjoying the scene im- 
mensely. ‘‘ Awfally sorry to disturb you at 
luncheon, but having run down from town for 
the day Colonel Fitz-Markham and I couldn’t 
possibly resist the temptation of calling upon 
you.” 

By this time Mrs, Whycherley had recovered 
her self-possession. She could not deny her 
family, since the boys and girls were all sitting 
round, listening intently. Shecould not prevent 
the Colonel from detecting the deceit of which 
she had been guilty in concealing their 
existence from him. It only remained to wear 
a bold front, and look the unpleasant situation 
fairly in the face. 

“Delighted to see you!” shereplied, with 
rather a ghastly smile. ‘‘ These are my boys 
and girls—all home for the holidays. May I 
ask you to share our simple meal?” 

«You are very kind, but we have already 
lunched,” rejoined the Colonel, stiffly, telling a 
deliberate fib, and glaring at the assembled 
youngsters as if they were responsible for 
their mother’s shortcomings. “I was not 
aware, Mrs. Whycherley, that you had such a 
large family?” 

“ Did I never tell you their exact number ?” 
said the widow, sweetly, as her hope of one 
day becoming Mrs. Fitz-Markham vanished 
into thin air. 

“No, by Jove! no. I can’t remember so 
much as an allusion to them,” retorted the 
an Colonel. ‘I--I was given to under- 
stand that you were in South Wales? ” 

‘*I was there,” corrected Mrs, Whycherley ; 
‘tbut I came back to Brighton to be with 
- children during their holidays, poor dar- 

ings.”’ 

The Colonel grunted; he knew her state- 
ment to be a false one. To tell the truth, 
Mrs. Whycherley had never been farther than 
Brighton. Her letters had been forwarded to 
a friend in South Wales to give credence to 
her story—hence the postmark. 

‘* How nice for you to have them all with 
you!” said Algy, quietly. 

Mrs. Whycherley turned upon him, with 
fierce resentment shining in her eyes. 

She had noticed Algy’s devotion to Aurelia 
Fitz-Markham, and—aware of Aurelia’s dis- 
like for her—she came rapidly to the conclu- 
sion that Algy had been instrumental in 
png my the Colonel down vpon her and ruin- 
ing er chance of becoming Mrs. Fitz-Mark- 

am. 


** How did you know that I was here?” she 
asked, icily, striving hard to se her tem- 

elt. 

“Oh! a friend*’of mine told me!” said 
Algy, ‘“‘and of course the Colonel insisted 
upon calling. You know how determined he 
is, Mrs. Whycherley, but very pleasant withal. 
Your children are taking to him already!" 

They were certainly taking liberties which 
the Colonel did not seem much to relish. 

Master Jim wanted to examine his watch, 
while Miss Mary trod upon his toes in her 
infantine attempt to gain a kiss, 


(To be continued.) 
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In the cool shadows of the wood 
Her soft hand resting on my arm, 

We loitered, where the solitude ' 
Threw over us its quiet charm, 


A tender light shone from her eye, 
The violet’s modest pleading look : 

Or as, in June, the deep-blue sky ’ 
Makes bluer still the tranquil brook, 


Far down the forest’s green arcade 
We found a rustic vine-clad seat, 

Where whiffs of wind with swallows ply a, 
And where the watery blooms were a ‘ 


There sitting, hemmed in leafy frame 
Our thoughts moved on to tenderness 

The long withholden question came; 
What words I spoke—well may you guess 


The faint blush ripened on her cheek; 
In shyness fell her violet eye ; 

So soft her voice, her head bent meek, 
I know you guess her low reply | 


All nature wore a livelier grace ; 
And, bending over us, the tree 

Was first to kiss the upturned face 
Of Celia—as though bantering me, 


The swallows thicker flew, and proud 
To flash before us and be gone; 

The rushes, like an orient crowd, 
Bowed low toward our sylvan throne, 


The wild brook found a voice of cheer, ’ 
And trilled along in melody ; 

The lily bent her list’ning ear 
To catch the music flowing by. 


We lingered in the shadows late; 
Above us curved the faint new moon, 

And followed to her cottage gate— 
Our happiest morn will dawn in June, 


J. B.C, 








VERNON’S DESTINY. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Lorp Cuarteris was not far from eighty, bu 
clear-headed and with all his faculties, av 
that the weight of years had somewhatdimmel 
his sight. He lived all the year round nowsi 
his = ag in Gloucestershire, which he 
dearly loved. : 

His grandsons made their home with him, 
and a goodly sprinkling of granddaughters # 
well, so that the household at Charteris Hal 
was @ Very numerous one, and the relation- 
ships of the family to each other not « litil 


uzzling. 
. Charteris itself was strictly entailed, and 
must pass with the title to the old lods 
eldest son, who was stationed at Ceylon wilh 
his regiment, in which his two boys alresd) 
held commissions. : 

This branch of the family was little know 
in Gloucester. Tom Charteris had 
spent a year at home since he was ey 
had married a high-born heiress, and a4 
exemplary life. Taken altogether, his 
tions were intensely proud of him, but 
a little in awe of his many virtues. Pm 

The next son had been “ unfortunate, 
was the chronicle of him in the family annals 
The eldest nieces and nephews 
remember him, and recall the time Lg 
was a frequent visitor at the Hall. Now 
name was —_ Ryne and it 

enerally sup was Ta 
oor. Charteris, the third son, lived , 
village, and his children were the idols 
place. If only Neil, the eldest son, had 
is dfather’s heir, there would have 
public rejoicings ; but the cousins in Coy 
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“shut out Neil from all such chances ; and 
“s had followed in his father’s footsteps, 
‘i was now his duly qualified assistant, 
-.¢ his home chiefly at the Hall, where 
‘ sister was housekeeper, and a tribe 
? nsins looked up to him as an elder 
we said Mr. Charteris one day, meeting 
jg sister in the village, ‘ there’s been an awful 
sway accident. I am just off to the station; 
jg other is there already.” ; 
«Jhad better ceme with you,” said Meg, 
ho was & born nurse; ‘‘ you are sure to want 
” 


* want something more. It is five miles 
ps hospital; don’t you think his lordship 
gold let me turn some of the empty rooms at 
js Hall into an accident ward ?” 
shook her head. 
et think so; he is so particular about 
is, and what guests it receives.” — 
«Well, I mean to ask him. I have sent up 
jemother to plead for us. Now, Meg, are 
musure you can stand it? It’s pretty bad, they 
" 


yea,” returned Margaret, quietly ; ‘I am 
giteready. You had better accept my help, 
fail, for you will get no other unless you send 
brs hospital nurse; all the women here good 
franything have their hands fall. Where was 
heaccident ? ” 
| “Jn the tunnel ; but they will have brought 
ie sufferers on to Charteris station.” 
h silence the brother and sister 
on, Their father met them in the 
wking-office ; the crowd made way for them 
pss. Very loyal was the feudal respect 
pid by the whole village to the honoured man 
d Charteris. 
‘This is the worst,’ said the doctor, 
iuriedly; “look here, Neil, see to these 
two,” 


Two still forms lay on the table of the 
dies’ waiting-room—a man and a girl, They 
id been found in a senseless heap, half 
quhed by the debris of the carriage. 

Meg took some water and a sponge, and 
hyanto bathe the girl’s white brow, and chafe 
the ice-cold hands. 

A start from her brother made her look 


¥. 

“Gay Vernon, by all that’s wonderful! Meg, 
don't you pity Lady Decima?” 

Py Neil. You must restore him for her 
“Til do my my best. This destroys the 
biher's theory that the two were travelling 
iether. Vernon hates all women, and he has 
20 except his mother. They must have 
a ly. I’m afraid he is badly 


“You must send him to the Hall, Grand- 

hiber likes the Vernons. He will be delighted 

bweloome one of them.” 

“And the girl?” 

on come too, I gue give an up. 
in her face teuches me, and she is 

“Tele 

“Feelin her pocket, and see if there is no 

tteto her identity. Her friends may be in an 

muy of suspense about her.’’ 

Meg obeyed. She produced a handkerchief 

tked ‘Lit’ in white embroidery, and a 

iter to Miss Travers, Beauville-sur- 


Neil shook his head. 

Idon’s know thename of Travers at all: 
naps she was a stranger, poor child ! " 

Po said Meg, eagerly, “ she is coming 


The dark eyes o 
pened slowly, and fixed 
tiemselves on Meg with a gaze of most piteous 
“Oh, let me go!” pleaded Lit; “ 
p Lit; ‘‘ let me go, 
et be too late to save Miss Charteris.” 
¢ sank back then ; pare gleam < 
was over, and she rela 
to adeath-like swoon. ' 
wwe nd her brother exchanged glances. 
My can it mean?” 
fs it we were the only Charterises 
England, and she spoke of ‘saving Miss 








Charteris.’ There was such an agony in her 
voice I could not doubt her word; it is an 
enigma.” 

‘“‘T am Miss Charteris,” said Meg, in a 
— tone, “and J am in no danger, 
Neil.’”’ 

“I think she had better be taken to the 
Hall. It is just possible Vernon may know who 
she is when he comes to his senses, and I 
don’t like the r child to be taken off toa 
strange hospital.” 

But long before Sir Guy could be questioned 

or Lit’s identity was discovered . Major 

erton’s telegram of inquiry described his 
sister-in-law too minutely for any mistake. 

“She is Miss Travers, and she was going to 
Chepstow to visit her sister, Mrs. Merton. 
You’d better keep the last fact to yourself, 
Meg. I don’t know the reason, but our 
respected grandfather has a peculiar antipathy 
to the name of Mertcn.”’ 

‘*He’s an old Indian officer. I think he 
was Uncle Charles’s friend, and mixed up in 
his disappearance. Anyway, Meg, don’t 
mention the name before Lord Charteris. It is 
like showing red to a mad bull, and it’s cruel 
to excite men, at his time of life.”’ 

“ But if he questions me ?”’ 

‘* Say our patient is a Miss Travers, a young 
lady who came from France on a visit:to her 
married sister. That will quite content 
him.” 

‘Do you think Miss Travers in danger ?’’ 

“No, and I have sent word to that effect to 
her;brother-in-law, but Iam uneasy about her. 
Meg, there is some strange oppression on the 
brain.” 

Meg sat up with the patient that night, and 
she felt Neil was right. There were twoor 
three fitful returns to consciousness, andin each 
the poor girl spoke of her fear she should be 
‘* too late’; in each she pleaded to be “ let £0» 
or she could never save Miss Charteris for Sir 
Guy.” 

re My dear,”’ said Meg, bending over her, and 

king soothingly, as though to a fractious 

ild, ‘‘ you are making a mistake. I am Miss 
Charteris, and no danger threatens me; I am 
quite safe!” 

, Lit’s eyes wandered over the calm, still 
408, 

“You are not Nell Charteris,” she said, 
gravely, ‘‘not the Nell I have promised to 
save from peril. She has blue eyes, and she is 
like a child, and I think Sir Guy loves her.” 

Meg thought she was on the track of a 
mystery, but even as she watched the light of 
reason faded out of Lit’s eyes, and before she 
spoke again Miss Charteris knew she was 
delirous. Atthe first dawn of day the doctor 
came to see how it] fared with his patient. 
He and Neil had spent the night with Sir Guy; 
the other injured passengers had been removed 
either to their own homes or the nearest hos- 
pital ; the father and son had only these two 
cases left on their hands. 

‘“‘Brain fever,” was his prompt verdict, 
‘“‘and it will go badly with her, for she is 
half worn out now with anxiety. Major Mer- 
ton is a rich man, but I should be inclined to 
say poverty had something to do with reduc- 
ing Miss Travers to this state of weakness.” 

‘Shall you send for him?” 

“I think not. A brother-in-law is not a 
very near relation, and if I summoned him 
Miss Travers would have to be moved from 
here. Mv father would never forgive me if I 
allowed Major Merton or his family to cross 
the threshold of Charteris Hall.’’ 

‘But, Meg, how have they injured grand- 
papa to make him hate them so?” 

‘* He never saw them in his life, and—but I 
can’t explain it to you, Meg. You must do the 
best you can for this poor child. I don’t 
suppose she has ever heard the name of Char- 
teris, so she is quite innocent of offending his 
lordship.” 

‘‘She has heard it. Father, what do you 
think were her first words?” 

‘** How can I guess! ”’ 

‘Let me go, or I shall be too late to save 
Miss Charteris. I told her I was Miss Char- 





teris, but she shook her head, and said, ‘yon 
are not Nell; she has blus eyes and golden 
hair.’ ” 

‘“* T daresay she has,” 

‘* Papal” cried Meg, ‘‘ what do you mean? 
You speak almost as though there was such a 
person as Nell Charteris.’’ 

‘* So there is,” 

‘* Papa !’”’ 

‘‘ And if Miss Travers is mixed up with her 
I would have cut off my right hand sooner 
than have brought her here. If your grand- 
father hears the name he will work himself 
into a passion, and at his age it might be 
agp You will need to be very cautious, 

eg.” 

“T will; but, papa, can you trust me?” 

“T do, implicitly.” 

** But I want to know who Nell Charteris 
is, and if she is any relation to us?” 

‘* Why ask such questions, Meg? Yon will 
never see Nell Charteris, and Miss Travers 
once gone, probably never hear the name 
again.” 

‘‘ But I want to understand it, papa.” 

You are a true daughter of Eve, but I can 
trust you, Meg. Nell Charteris is the only 
child of my late brother Charles,” 

‘T never knew uncle Charles was married.” 

‘*He married,” then paused, ‘‘ someone his 
family could not acknowledge, and the match 
made him an alien from us. Ask no more 
questicns, Meg; the subject is a sore one.” 

‘* But, papa ——”’ . 

‘* Meg, do let well alone.” 

“T must ask you two things, 

“Well?” 

“ May I tell her?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“And can this Nell Charteris be in any 
danger? Because, to hear Miss Travers speak, 
— one think that she is in some awful 
peril.” 

“It is only the poor child’s disordered ima- 
, ora Don’t trouble your head about it, 

ear.” 

“IT won't!” said Meg, staunchly ; but it is 
@ promise easier made than kept, for all 
through the long hours in the sick-room her 
thoughts would wander to that other daughter 
of the house of Charteris who, for her mother’s 
sins, was an alien from her kindred, hér very 
name unknown among them. 

She would listen to poor Lit’s ravings un- 
til she fancied she almost understood the 


story. 

Isola (who Isola might be Meg had no idea) 
was cruel and reckless ; she meant to sacrifice 
Nell to Rex, and only Lit or Sir Guy could 
prevent it. 

But for that promise to her father, but for 
the strange way in which their history was 
linked with that of the unknown Nell, Meg 
would have taken the law into her own hands, 
and have written to Major Merton, telling him 
all she knew. 

The rector of the parish sent daily bulletins 
to Merton Park, and Mrs. Merton had written 
a gracious note of thanks informing, him it 
was impossible for her to leave home in her 
husband's absence, and that she was perfectly 
satisfied her sister was in good hands. 

‘* A cool person, that,” said Dr. Charteris, 
sarcastically. ‘‘Makes the trouble of her 
sister’s illness over to perfect strangers without 
saying so much as ‘by your leave,’ I should 
hate that woman ; I always do hate people with 
outlandish names, and Isola is the worst I’ve 
heard.” 

Meg said nothing. It was another link in 
the chain of evidence poor Lit’s ramblings 
had given her. If Mrs. Merton were the 
‘Isola’ of her sister’s delirium, Miss Charteris 
was more than content for her to remain away 
from Charteris Hall. 

‘* Meg,” said her brother one morning, about 
five days after the accident, ‘‘I wan’t you to 
come and talk to Sir Guy. I told you con- 
sciousness was gradually returning. Well, to- 
day he seems to have thrown off every rem- 
nant of his illness, and to be himself again. 
But when I told him he had been here five 
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days he'teémed overwhelmed ; ‘he'!wanted ‘to 
set-off at once, and usked if Major Merton 
had not bean here to see his sister-in-law. Tt 
seems Vernon and Miss Travers were travel- 
ling tovether afterall, and ‘I fancy that poor, 
oWild is right when she says ‘in ‘her ravings | 
they had to rescue our unknown kinswoman 
from some dire peril. Now, I saw something | 
about the young lady in the Times yesterday. 
I ‘haven't it in my heart’ toetell Vernon myself, | 
afd yet he ought to know, it as it may save | 
hit “a ‘wildgoose hase and a ‘bitter disap. | 
poititment. Wull'you tell him for me?”’ 

“But whatisit?” — 

Weil took up the Times and pointed toa 
short announcement in the first column. 

‘On the 24th inst., at the parish church, 
Kennington, Reginald Denzil, late Captain of 
the 95th regiment,'to Helen, only child ‘and 
heiress of the ‘the ‘late ‘Colonel Charles 
Oharteris, and granddaughter of Lord Char- 
teris of Charteris Manor.” 

Meg read it through, and stared at her 
brother in blank dismay. 

‘The very ‘day after the accident then ; but | 
for'that they ‘would have been in time. Oh, 
Neil ! it can't be’that Denzil who grandfather | 
said was a disgrace to the profession of 
solder?” 

“T¢ is.” 

“Bat——” 

“He is a ‘scoundrel, the ‘sort of ‘man ‘no 
sister of mine should even bow to; but her 
guardians must have been shamefally remiss, 
for you see she has married him.” 

‘Poor child!” 

Meg sighed. 

“T don’t know that it is eurprising. Her 
mother ‘had a history,’ you know, and her 
mutriage with ‘my uncle wrecked his life. I 
suppose ‘her fortane ‘was the attraction.”’ 

“And Sir' Guy.” 

“T can’t tell him,” said Neil, decisively. 
« Fie ‘has ‘never'said’a ‘word to make me think 
so, ard yet I ‘feel certain he doves ‘Hélen 
Charteris as his own soul, and that his one 
object was to save ‘her from this scoundrel.” 

Meg ‘thought ehe had never seen a more 
attractive face than the baronet's ; he was sit- | 
ting by the fire in his dressing-room ‘when | 
Noil ‘took her in. | 

“T think you will like to talk to ‘my sister, “| 
Vernon. She can‘ tell you ‘of ‘the inquiries | 
about you much better than I can.” 

Sir Guy turned to Meg with a ‘smile, and 
Neil, who had a man’s hatred of psaiifal 
scenes, hastened out of the room. j 

“Lady Decima knows ‘you are better,’ 
begat’ Meg; ‘she has been suffering from 
rheumatics, or she would have come to you ; 
herself. We have written every duy.” 

“You have been most kind. I know ‘that, | 
under Heaven, your brother has'saved my life. | 
I little thought when we were together at | 
Oxford of where our next meeting would be.” || 

** Miss Travers is still delirious, so I think it 
useless for you to see her.” 

“ Do you mean her people have not' removed 
her—that they have ‘actually left her with 
perfect strangers?” 

“We huve been glad todoall we could. Bhe | 
is very much taken with Miss Travers.” | 
“« She is a good, honest child—a wonder she is 

80, considering what her~svrroundings huve 

been. I know Mrs. Merton is wanting in most | 
womanly qualities, but I did think she ‘had | 
some e#ffection for her own family. Theides of | 
her leaving her sister to struggle between life | 
and death among strangers!” | 

Meg felt uncomfortable ; she knew the kecret 
of ‘the strone man before her, ard she must try | 
to hide from him that she knewit. Itwasa 
hard task. 

“My father thought from the very firet there | 
Was Some anxiety pressing upon Miss Travers’s | 
mind. Do you know what it was?” 

“TI think T do.” 

Meg went on with more confidence now. 

“ T believe this dread has retarded her pro- 
gress. Whenever she speaks at all it is of Nell 
Charteris and some terrible danger which 
threatens her. I know one should never attach 








impottaee ‘to the ravings of ‘delirium, but 


' in this ‘case, the names being our own, I ‘felt 


strangely interested, and I consulted my 
father... He'says the Miss Oharteris spoken of is 
our first cousin.” 

‘Whom you have disowned?’’ said Guy, 
hotly. “Miss Chatteris, she ‘is one of the 
purest, noblest souls youever knew. If her 


| simplicity is sullied, ‘her innocence destroyed, 


by Mrs. Merton’s wiles, it will‘be the marring 
of one of the sweetest creatures Heaven ever 
made,”’ 

“I never knew of*her existence till the 
other day, so you must ‘not say that I have 
disowned her. Indeed, I'am only sorry for her.” 

“She does not need your pity.” 

“T fear she will need pity all too much, for 
she bas taken her fate into her own hands. 
The very day after you were brought here she 
married Reginald Denzil.” 

In common kindness ‘she kept her eyes on 
the ground that he might not think her spy- 
ing on his grief. The pause’seemed to Meg of 
interminable length, the silence slmost terri- 
fied her; and yet, when Sir Guy spoke, she would 
have wished it had continued unbroken, for all 
the fire and animation had died out of his 
voice. It was full of a dread despair as he 
uttered threewords,—“ Heaven help her!” 
Then, béfore she had realized ‘what was 
coming, he had fallen senseless’ at her feet. 





CHAPTER X. 


Ir was a month altogether before Charteris 
Hall lost its invalid3; then Sir Guy Vernon 
was well-enough to return home to the Grange, 
and Lit declared she was quite strong, and 
must mike her back to France, for Merton 
Park was shut’ up, ‘the Mejor'had gone abroad 
on Wiplomatic ‘bntiness, and ‘his pretty wife 
was established in a bijou villa in town, looking 
forward to the delights of the London seagon, 
so ‘that Lit’s -visit ‘to “her ‘rélations was no 
longer practicable. ‘She hadspenther holidays 


| in being ill, she said, and must now ‘take up 
| work again. 


Dr. Charteris told her she was not fit for 7t ; 
then he sent his wife up to the Hall, and ‘the 
gentle, motherly woman persuaded Lit ‘to 
promise to spend ‘two or’three weeks ‘at the 
quaint house in the village which ‘had -been’a 


| wédding-gift from Lord Charteris to his third | 
son. The Doctor looked ‘at ‘this wife ‘with a | 
| spend the ‘rest of the winterim Dev 


half smile when she announced the success'of 
her miesion. 

“Then you have made up ‘your mind to 
Miss Travers for ‘a dauybter-in-law, Nellie? 
You know that’s what it will end in!” 

Mrs. Charteris laughed. 

** You are’a veritable’ match-maker !”’ 

“T have eyes, my dear, and I can’t help 
seeing Neil has lost his hesrt.” 

‘*T like her,” said the ‘kindly mother. ‘She 
has such a sweet face; and I think she has 
had very little kindness or sunshine in her 
life. I am not afraid of her making my boy 
unhappy!” 

Dr. Charteris sifhed. 

** Never go matth-making for your children, 
Nellie. It is what my father did for Charles. 
But for that he would never have been so bitter 
dbout the wife he chose.” 

«What has become of that poor child?” 

The Doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“Mr. Denzil is in London (he has dropped 
the ‘ Captain’ now), and living in d style. 
I suppose he is counting ‘on ‘the frst instal- 
ment of ‘his wife's incomé!” 

‘“‘ Surely if he owes‘all his wealth ‘to her he 


| must ut least treat her tolerably'?” 


“Tt is not in his nature to treat anything 
well that is in his power, I tell you, Nellie, 
I would rather see one of our girts in her coffin 
than have to think of her at the mercy of 
Reginald Denzil.” 

**T wish you would call on him?” 

“Why?” 

‘Tt would show him she had someone to 
care how she was treated; and your father 
need never hear of ‘it!’ 








She urged the point ‘so -nimeh 
Doctor yielded. -w went up'to rents 
express purpose of seeing how ito 
his brother's child; ‘but the firbsunmest 
awaited him was to find Mr. Denzil in bachelor 
chambers, and to learn from hig ‘CCP VUR that 
Mrs. Denzil was in the country, 

The Doctor sent up his card with & Request 

The 


F 


to’be favoured with his niece’s ada 
card came down endorsed with’ thiy ‘conrteou, 
message: ‘‘ Mrs. Denzil, having spent herlij, 
so far without any relation’) has no desire 
be troubled by their advances now that hy 
is safe and secure under the protection of jer 
husband.” 

Dr. Charteris felt surprised. He 


a man whose social reputation Was (9 hudy 4 


as Denzil’s would jump ‘ata ‘recondiliatign 
with the family of a noble. He cthonght 4 
moment, and then drove to the lawyers, who 
were Helen’s co-trustees. 

He saw the head of the: firmand asked/hin 
for Mrs. Denzil’s address. Dhe soliviter, my 
knew him well, waxed confidential), 

‘That marriage is one of the black 
things I ever heard of. By yourpoor brothe’s 
will the girl could marry any one 
after she was eighteen. Nooneimcthewoil 
has any power to interfere, and ‘yébiToqoni 
stake my professional repute-on the: apgertin 
that Helen Charteris never marriedthatma 
of her own free will.” 

“She did marry him?” 

‘Sure enough, worse luck. *He 
here not two hours afterwards, with 
the certificate in his hand. She wignds 
power of attorney, so that he could actlovke 
in-all things. I tried to ascertaiméf itiwy 
her own wish, and she declared it1was, Th 
the face of her statement I was powenleis'ty 
object, and yet I felt all -was notiright: Dim 
something was wrong, and yet I could am 
put'my finger on the flaw.”’ 

“He would not dare to be unkind tovher” 

“ He would:dare most things, Tfancyy lta 
strange thing *for°a husband not’ fiveowedls 
married ‘to come'to London asa bachelor,” 

‘* Where has‘he left/her'?”’ 

* T have not the slightest idea,’’ 

“But he must give out some statement! 
Surely inquiries are made sometimes as 
her whereabouts ; ‘and I suppose: 
people more civilly than he does me?” 

“ The:account given out is that she cant 
a very bad cold on her honeymoon, and hast 

onsite.” 


“That sounds feasible enough, only 
ought not to have left her.” 

“He gives colour to his story by leaviy 
town every week from Priday to Monday. & 
is presumed he joins his wife—in Dev 

‘You don't believe it?” 

Ti I eto 

“Why not?” 

“Because one Sanday, when the wasisall to 
be in Devonshire, I met him at! 
which is rather a different locality.” 

“‘ What is to be done?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ But = it all, am I to stand byand # 
that poor girl neglected and ill-treated? fle 
is my own niece, remember, and if shel 
been bronght up ‘a ‘stranger to me it is not 
my fault!” 

‘My good friend, remember we have ot 
the slightest proof to go-upon. Mars. “ 
may adore her husband, and ‘enjoy periods 
intense domestichappiness when he is withhe 
the Richmond adventure stands ‘on my wast 
ported testimony. Mr. Denzil gives out be 
in London to settle his affairs, amd!itake § 
house for his wife. Hither of: = 
objects may have led him to Richmond? 

“I believe you are trying to niake! 
for him.” 

*“‘Tam not; I detest the man aes 
you do ; rather more, [fancy, pane sree o 
seen his wife, but I can’t nelp are snd 
have nota tittle of proof against ; io 
that by trying to prove we had weshotll 
him not ‘the least harm,andp . 
that pour child's life all the harder! 


‘ 
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“Well.you must see her when the money 
! ” 
be Mrs. Denzil having given her hus- 
gufficient power of attorney ; his receipt{ 
qill be’ sufficient discharge to me for the} 


























uaaely the Will Be good to her ? Tt ue! 









“ ‘Warorer ‘climate. :F 
you can persuade youTselt ~Of \Wiaitly our ‘iii 
will be more at ease.’’ ’ F. 
“And you'll keep a watch on Détrail? ” 
“Tl do my best.” The lawyer hesitated, 
then he added, with most unprofessional 
feeling in his voice, ‘‘ You see, Dr. Charteris, 


pte 


‘her in the hedges, and#6@méhow, during these 


] — Huamanly ak. I have’ 
qnote chante of cecing your niece than you } Walks tand drives, he/tiaiaged t6/persuade her 
ne muy?” {te could never bc hapa thot er ; mal ‘80 
aay she is g fit-caite about that i night Of Lats sta’ 
"fair ‘to becotite one of the most | in Glincestershire her With oiiliepah 
ia] wonten in England.” “@b her eng ‘shad 
p tO: e world was Neils { 





a, ‘have loved her fac’ ts | \ 


\) & very 
i] ton.” 


dened ‘with it,”’ . “his house 

: anne re ie ae 
ay, only! seéChartéris Hail Has always 
Mbeen a ied of seéond Membito all of us. I 
|cexpect things will be d wheh there is 
‘}ew master thet. Nore $f iis have seen my 
| ‘brother Tom for/twenty . years, his boys 


}4are absolute stfangers to ‘th ‘old /place; but 
‘ oy! must reigh there, atid Neil and Margaret 


‘)%be only -occastonal visitors. “You know 
‘| ‘this, don’t yon, Lit? You Have noiambition to 
|| Belady of the Hal?” 

‘ails 
comically. 


kindly. 


Think it over, child, and if Neil persuades 
you to change your mind, remember we will 
gladly welcome you as a daughter.” 

Amd Neil took Lit for drives in fae sweet 
sunshine; he gathéred primtoses ‘for 











The Doctor started, and then it all came 
home to him, the astounding change made 
by the news from. Ceylon. He was the head of 
his house, Charteris of Charteris. 

*“*No, not ‘Charteris,’ said Mr. Ashwin, 
gravely. He was the family lawyer, and had 
no connection with the firm who had bean 
poor Nell's*trustees. “ Unluckily the €state 









1 (Gharteris Wes'to talee Veer Siam, sand 
ae Thewoyuaintance of hengeretits and the: 
tribe. : . 
“ They will say y@ulbinvetone vey badly fot | 
yourself, Miss By Waid the doster, gaily ; 
* your father will fuse plain country 


Lit smiled. 






‘Nor lady of the ery @ither,” said Lit, 
qtiietly, ‘ There is a dear littla Géttage in the: 
v ivhich Neil means to save up and bay, 

shall make it quite a paradise.” 
*A paradise of four rooms!” said Neil, 
‘“‘ Lit, darling, your ideas of para- 
dise are limited.” 

“* Don’t change them,’’ said Mrs. Charteris, 
“TI like Lil just as she is.” 

But for all that the Doctor and his wife did 


ad 
different sofiti-law ‘from Bejor ater) 


and its can descend in the female 
‘line’; ; “brotnér Chatles’s daughter is now 
i of Glarteris Hall!’ 

i , oiatean it?” 








as 1D 
) Btn soton or that I grudge 
‘her | tance ; and had the news 


be master fh 4 
irs, why, Adshwib,'#t's torture to mie.” 
Wish with \all ‘iy heart it were ‘ther- 


‘be ‘SGfhe mistake, Ashwin. 
_ see that man 


my fore- 


! ” 
N r his wife—is but a 
a tree, or Baise a 


nee 9 is his wife's’ for ‘the 
life, It may return to 


m S08 * : 
you then if ske like ‘no children.” 
‘“ em mist Write to him.” 
be let mé ‘Wend a letter to his law- 


yore.” 

* AXNshiwin, Make a point of seeing his 
wife. has given him a power of attorney 
ito “actor hér, wad ‘she has been strictly in- 
ér’since.” 

«TH manage that.” 

Mie’'Bad hard work to. Messrs Cleghorn 
afrdd¥allis, Helen’s trustees, played into his 
hands, or he never would havesucceeded. These 
legal gentlemen informed Mr. Denzil it was 
absolutely impossible Charteris Hall and its 
revenues would be given up to him on behalf 


Iknew the young lady’s mother and I always 
ht your brother Charles happy to win 
it, in “spite of ‘all it cost him for Jer sake. 


of his wife unless that lady came forwatd and 
established her right to them. 
Denzil was ‘80 desperately ‘angry the law- 


feél @ little sad sometimes, to think of the day, 
which could not be far distant now, when the 
Hall must pass to those who were well-nigh 





Youinay vely upon my doing my utmost for 
four niece.” 


It was not encouragiag, but the Doctor 
@ulddono bétter. He had'to return to Char- 
= very little results to boast of for 

it. 


Herfouhd Lena at the Rosery, and there 
maz no hiding from her the state of the case. 

“I don’t think he willbe whkind to her,” 
she said, simply, ‘‘ only he can never care for 
her. Dr. Charteris, I wonder you are so kind 
Wwe!” Don't you know itis my sister who 
havtrought all this trouble upon your niece.” 

“¥our'sister ‘is not you.” 

‘Livblashed painfally. 

“I with Tsola would go ‘home #fid live with 
a Major is away.” 

' is not likely ‘to. or Ghild, don’t 
, ty y ‘po 


her ; she strikes me as® woman very | jiancée had left for' France, an event occurred 


Wdbable to take eure of herself.” 
Lit's eyes were full of tears. 
or was always aftaid for Isola; 
ai oweis ‘so pretty, you’see, and ‘so much 


“Www ihe like you?” 
“Like’me! You mast ‘be laughing at me, 
+ Isa is ws fairs a lily, and I am oly 
i little brown thing.” 
‘Byeryone does not think 80, it seems.” 
— ee crimson. 
you kaow, Lena, when you go home 
Jouwill take my boy’s heart with you.” 
“Mr. Charteris will soon ‘forget me.”’ 
“He tayo differently ; and I dou’t thitik, as 
Weare good ut forgetting. He télls 
melyou won't listen to him, ahd f am sorry for 
man” gitl might trust her happiness to” 


en Pveouldnt let him trust his ‘to me. 
'Dr Charteris, think of Isola, and'all the 
the has doneyour niece. How could you 

your von tarry her sister?” 
Mr amenot efraid. I don't think you and 
} Merton can have much resemblance, 


- 





strangers there. 


grandfather's housékeeper. 
had lived almoet as &'son of the ‘soil, ‘and he 
would feel it hard to have no longer ‘part or 
parcel in the fuir estate. 


home,”’ said the Doctor, niusingly, to his wife 


nonsense his wanting a profession. He'll be 
Chartéris of Charteris, and he ought to know 


For @ dozen years Meg had ruled as her 
All his life Neil 


“I ‘wish Tom ‘would sénd his éldest boy 


when they were alone that night. “It's all 


something of his own estate.” 

‘Why don’t you write and say'so?” 

‘‘Tom might resent the interference.” 

** You can but try.”’ 

The Doctor began to think seriously about 
it. But on the third day after Neil and his 
which made his tetter useless. Tho old master 
of Charteris Hall died in his sleep as peace- 
fully as @ little child, and the Odtonél atwayin 
Ceylon was the new Lord Charteris. 

“ You will call at once,’ said Dr. Charteris 
to the lawyer. ‘‘Tom may have some in- 
struction to send, you know.” 

Cértainly ; but it will be as well ‘to wait 
till the mail comes in. It’s aue this morning.” 

It was brought in even as he spoke, a single 
letter in‘ deep black border addréssed to Dr. 
Charte?is in a weak, quavering hand. 

“From Lady Matide; sttange that she 
should write! She isthe worst correspondent 
of them ail.” 

The letter was short and incoherent. But 
there could be no doubt of its purport. Colonel 
Charteris and -his two sons had been drowned 
within sight of théir own honse through the 
capsizing of @ pleasure-boat. Lady Maude, a 
childless widow, would bein Hoyland by the 
next steamer after her sorrowful note. 

‘My good gratious me, Doctor,” was the 
lawyer's first comment, “you’fe Lord Ciar- 


yers trembled ‘for the poor young creature so 
utterly'at his mercy ; and he flung out of their 
office, declaring that his wife was far to ill to 
be troubled about business matters. 

Perhaps Nell was batter than fe thonght 
her; perhaps her héart yearned towards her 
kindred; for two days later Doctor Charteris 
received a shori note from her, evidently her 
own composition. 


‘“*Drar Uncum Onartrrts,— 

‘‘T hear you are’angry with my hudband 
because he did not wish me to come to 
Lendon. I'am not well enough to face the 
Match winds, but perhaps you could come to 
us here. If you agree ‘to this, and will bring 
Mr. Askhwin‘and my cousin Neil #s wittiesses, 
I shall be ready to sign any papers, Or answer 
any questions you ‘please. I am sorry to give 
you ‘so much trouble, but Rex will not hear 
of my going north at presént, 

‘I am, yours faithfully, 
“ Heten Denzi.” 


“ce Well ! ” 

They were holding a council'of war—the new 
Lord Charteris, Néil, and Mr. Ashwin. . The 
néw Baron said He meant to keep ‘his ‘title, 
but ‘he ‘knew ‘how incongraous it was for a 
country doctor; and, as his father had left 
him a handsome legacy, he thought he woulc 
retite and leave the practice to Neil. Mr. 
A*hwin urved him to do 80; then Nell's letter 
was fead aloud, and caréfally examined by 
the titree men in turn. 

“JT think it is gendind,”’ said the Tawyer, 
blowly. “If it had been written by Mr. Denzil 
or at his dictation he would ‘have inserted 
some sentence praising himself for ‘his cate of 
her. I thik we may conéinde these are Phar 
niéce’s own séttlements ; and [strongly advise 
you to agree to her proposal.” 

“* Will you go, Neil?” 





teris'!”’ 


Neil shook his head. 
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[1 AM 80 VERY GLAD TO SBE YOU,” SAID MBS, DENZIL, SHAKING HANDS WITH EACH IN TURN.] 


‘**T can’t be spared, father.” 

“ Nonsense, you must come.” 

‘Very well. I can only be away one night, 
remember ; and father, don’t leave me alone 
with Denzil. I don’t think I could keep my 
hands off him.” 

‘* We won’t say we are coming; it’s better 
to take them by surprise. We'll go down by 
the night express, breakfast at the hotel, and 
present ourselves to our unknown relations to- 
morrow.” 

‘“‘ Have we ever seen a photograph of her?” 
asked Neil, suddenly. 

‘Not unless Lit showed you one.” 

‘* Lit had never seen her.” 

“* There’s ‘no difficulty of identity ; Meesrs. 
Cleghorn and Harris are quite satisfied that 
Mr. Denzil’s wife is their late ward. I'd 
rather take them by surprise ; we might catch 
her alone, poor child, and find out whether 
her husband treats her decently.” 

It was a brilliant March morning when, after 
a hea breakfast, the three men strolled 
slowly down the Devonshire lanes towards 
‘Primrose Bank,” the temporary residence 
of the Denzils. 

Mr. Ashwin, who had all a lawyer’s talent 
for cross-examining, made several inquiries at 
the princi shops, and learned that Mrs. 
Denzil had only m @ week at Primrose 
Bank. She was attended by her maid and 
footman ; her husband was daily expected to 
join her. 

Delicate (in reply to Lord Charteris)! Well, 
some said she had too bright a colour to be 
healthy, but she never coughed or ailed any- 
thing. And the servants at Primrose Bank, 
who were let with the house, said she was a 
very nice, pleasant-spoken young lady, and as 
merry as a cricket. 

“We have been wasting our pity,” said 
Neil, and his listeners agreed with him when, 
ten minutes later, they were ushered into the 
presence of a slight, black-robed figure whose 
bright eyes and smiling face both testified to 
her felicity, 


‘‘T am so very glad to see you,’’ said Mrs. 
Denzil, shaking hands with each in turn. “I 
only wish Rex was at home; he would under- 
stand things so much better than I do.” 

«IT must congratulate you on your marriage, 
Helen,” said Lord Charteris, stiffly. ‘I 
trust it has conduced to your happiness?” 

“Tt has, indeed,’ said the young wife, 
lightly. 

She spoke without the least affectation or 
effort. Her cheeks were round, and bore the 
hue of health; in short, a more perfect pic- 
ture of smiling prosperity it would have been 
hard to find. Truly, as Neil said, they had 
been wasting their pity. 

But, as after a pleasant half-hour they were 
retracing their steps to the hotel, the strangest 
of all thoughts flashed across the young sur- 
geon. His mind had gone back (not unnatur- 
ally) to Lit and the many long walks they had 
had concerning his unknown cousin. 

Neil knew what his father did not, that 
Nell had been wooed by her husband under a 
borrowed name, 

It was this recollection that induced a 
strange suspicion to flit across the young man’s 
brain. What if this brilliant vision of happy 
wifehood were but a counterfeit, got up to de- 
ceive them? Not one of them had ever seen 
Helen Charteris—how could they be sure they 
had seen her now! 

No sooner thought than said. Before he 
knew what he was about, Neil had told his 
companions the suspicion. 

** Your scepticism is remarkable,’’ said Mr. 
Ashwin, a little coldly, for he considered it 
tantamount to being accused of too prompt 
credulity. ‘I assure you [am perfectly satis- 
fied. What do you suppose Mr. Denzil would 
do with his real wife, while he dressed up an- 
other to representher? Besides, our visit was 
impromptu ; they could have had no idea we 
were coming!” 

‘* Neil,” said his father, testily, ‘“‘ you must 
be going out of your senses!” 





Would he have thought so could he have 





seen a letter then in course of writing, describ- 
ing him asa “dear old noodle, who just believed 
everything I liked to tell him; so all is quite 
_ Rex, and you are master of Charteris 
Hall.” 


Mr. Denzil burnt that letter the instant he 
received it, and muttered between his teeth 
that women could never learn caution. There 
was a mystery in his life, but the Charteris 
family were not on the track of it yet! 

(To be continued.) 








Bonemman Famtny Ant.—The Bohemians 
may be said to be naturally glass makers. 
One of the descendants of the Pretender of 
1745, who visited that part of the country in 
which this manufacture is more — 
cultivated, remarks :—Often a w ole family 
is brought up from childhood in painting and 
drawing on glass, aud thus produces a race of 
hereditary artists; boys from thirteen and 
upward are employed in the most delicate 
works in this art.” Of an engraver he says 
also :—“ He lives in a block house. It iscom- 
posed of two apartments, of which his work- 
shop is one, which is not above ten feet square, 
with just space enough to hold four little 
lathes for engraving glass, at one of which be 
works himself, while the others are ocow 
by three boys, the youngest, twelve and & 
years old, the eldest fifteen. They all en- 
grave beautifully, and with a faithfulness and 
spirit only to be believed on personal | 
tion.” According to the same authority, the 
glass workers are familiar with the best speci- 
mens of modern and ancient art, which aid 
in inspiring, by their influence, a desire 
excellence. Many of them are naturals! 
and thereby gain that minute and familiar 
acquaintance with natural objects so observ. 
able in their works. There is no ro 
to excellence, and acknowledging the truth of 
the maxim, the Bohemian glassworker is 0on- 
tent to study hard in order to overcome ob- 
stacles to success. 
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(**xoU CANNOT CARE FOR ME AT ALL,” BINA RETORTED, ‘‘OR YOU WOULD NOT FORCE ME TO AN UNWELCOME MARRIAGE.’’] 


NOVELETTE.] 


BINA’S SACRIFICE. 


= 


CHAPTER I. 


Or allthe pretty girls in and about Halling- 
ton, the prettiest certainly was Bina Tracey. 
had an oval face, a pink.and-white skin, 
apair of regular Irish blue eyes, heavy-lidded 
and black-lashed, a rosebud of a mouth, and 
fit hair that clustered in little soft rings and 
curls all over her shapely head. 

Her figure was tall and lissom, with a slight 
waist and a rounded bust; and altogether she 
was the acknowledged belle of the place—an 
honour which she deserved, and which she 
bore calmly and coolly—with an equanimity, 
in fact, that annoyed her rivals, the lesser 
lights in the firmament, considerably. 

Not that she meant to annoy them. Far 
from it, She was too much grande dame for 
that, though she was but the daughter of a 
country gentleman—a very wealthy man ’tis 
true, but one of no particular position. 

Still, he had left his widow and only child 
an income that attracted many suitors to 

y Place. 

They came in shoals, in crowds, like flies 
tound a honey-pot, buzzing and flattering, 
and striving one with the other to gain a fore- 
most place in either the still comely widow’s 
tflections, or those of her blooming daughter. 

For the elder lady was a catch, and well en- 
dowed for her lifetime, and the daughter at 
twenty-one they knew would come into two 

ousand a-year, and another four on the death 
of her mother. 

What wonder, then, was it that needy half- 


Pay officers, briefless barristers, improvident + 


younger sons, dissipated first-borns, rakish 
noblemen who had run through a goodly sum, 
= felt inclined to try the process over again, 

‘Paid city clerks and a heap of others, fought 





and prayed and struggled to win these matri- 
monial prizes, whose golden guineas would 
so comfortably smooth those little roughnesses 
of life, which will occur to those whose pockets 
are sparsely lined with filthy lucre. 

What wonder was it that Miss Tracey and 
her mother never wanted for an escort to 
meet, archery party, tennis gathering, or féte 
—that their pregrammes were always well filled 
with the names of the best dancers in and 
about Hallington! That they were besieged 
with requests to go to supper, to sing at musi- 
cal parties, to accept flowers, bon-bons, gloves. 
all those innocent little trifles that women 
may accept from their male adorers and friends ; 
that on their ‘at home’ day they had more 
gentlemen than lady visitors, and that these 
said visitors lingered long and late, hoping to 
get an invitation to dinner, a little encourage- 
ment, and then an opportunity to put that 
momentous question so many of them ardently 
longed to put, and more ardently longed to 
hear, a soft ‘“‘ Yes,’ breathed in their ear in 
response. 

What wonder? Why, none at all when one 
considers the amount of fun that can be got 
out of the expending of an income of six 
thousand a-year. 

However, very few of the needy throng, very 
few of these great, greedy, rapacious, human 
flies found favour in the eyes of either lady. 

They were both clever women, in a bright, 
witty style; not blue-stockings, speaking 
Latin and Greek, familiar with Algebra, 
Euclid, all the ologies, and well versed in 
political economy &c., but charming, chatty, 
amusing, full of tact, good sense, and kind 
feeling, and well aware that their money was 
more an attraction to their adorers than 
themselves, notwitstanding their beauty and 


grace. 

Perhaps Colonel Ringwood and Peard 
Lockhart were the two most favoured, and 
they certainly deserved the favouritism, for 
the Colonel, had long secretly admired 
Mrs. Tracey, and as silently as secretly, for he 





was an honest, upright, soldierly fellow, and 
knew that his sixty years and his grey hair 
handicapped him heavily in the matrimonial 
race, and thought she would not care to mate 
with him, though he was not quite penniless, 
having over three hundred a year with his 
half-pay, and some private property ; while as 
to Peard, he could not be classed among the 
flies, as his father was a rich man—his estate, 
Lockhart Hall, being adjacent to Tracy Place— 
and he and Bina had grown up from child- 
hood together, he being her senior by six years, 
five-and-twenty to her nineteen, and her 
acknowledged adorer since the time when she 
wore pantalettes and pink sashes, and he 
knickerbockers and turn-down collars. 

The buzzers feared him a little, his re- 
cognised place was at her side. Somehow or 
other they felt, knew that they must give way 
to him when he ye in @ ball-room, for 
was it not he who had taught her to valse so 
gracefully, to wield a tennis-racket with skill, 
to be the fearless horsewoman she was, the 
clever oar; and in the old days had not his 
yar ond learning, smoothed away the diffi- 
culties of her lessons ? 

Altogether he was,a dangerous rival, one who 
_—. succeed with the haughty and beautiful 
girl, as he could not be accused of mercenary 
motives ; and the impecunious crew hated him 
with a deadly hate, wished him all the ill-lack 
they could think of, and would gladly have 
ordered his coffin, and paid for his funeral 
with their last shillings, if they could only 
have got rid of him. 

Of all his rivals the one who hated him 
most was Major Vane, Stuart Vane. He was 
distantly related to the Tracys, and had long 
loved Bina, almost ever since she wore her first 
trained dress, and tied up her fair, rebellious 
locks. He was a man of evil passions, and 
bad impulses, dissipated, fast, ees 
and had been almost disowned by his family 
on account of his reputation, and many dis- 
reputable escapades. Still, despite all that, he 
earnestly and passionately loved his cousin, 
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without one thought to her money either, for 
he had left out of the ruin of a primeely fortune 
nearly a thousand a year, and Yexpectations 
from an old unele. . 

Notwithstanding this, however, 4te ‘was 
regarded with little favour ‘by his relatives, 
and those who knew him sat ie Mr. 
Tracey’s time, had fy 


tions with its: 












brief while, and then threw a glance round 
the warm room, bright with firelight, glow- 
ing with soft rich colours, sweet with the 
scent of winter violets and hardy blooms, 
that lent théir beauty to add a charm to a 
place replete with every comfort and luxury 
‘money could procure, taste desire, and 
‘ingenuity conceive. 

Everything was beautiful and costly, the 
statuettes amd bronzes masterpieces, the 
china rare and ‘old, the ‘tapestries lovely 


'| ‘beyond compare, the rugs lavishly strewn ‘ver 
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“‘ She—is—so young.” 
“Nineteen. Many girls enter the ho} 
estate long before they have reached the; 
” 


‘Not many'in England; you are thinkin 
of India, where you have passed large meee 
tion of your time.” 

“No I am not,” he deélared, obstinately 
“Tam thitking of England and ofBina, end 
with your permission I mean to yea ae 
her for my wife. Have Lit?” 

He regarded her anxiously as ‘he Wit @his 
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coolness, refusing Hits ‘G8lthy @ifekenta with / 
cold politeness, and accepting *“@aly an occa- 
sional bouquet or spray of flowers'®e a favour 
and a condescension—a condescension which 
was duly appreciated by the donor, who felt 
in the seventh heaven, and on the straight 
road to ultimate ‘btccess, when, affér several 
refusals, a spray of Gloire de Dijons, or 
grohidey were accepted and worn by the lovely 

a 


He did not often feel sure of success, 
though he had nothing to complain of in 
general about the way.in which the fair sex 
treated him, for he wasia general favourite. 
Still this one woman whom he longed’ to 
win, though not coy, was difiicult.to-woo, for, 
truth to tell, Miss Tracey was far from_partial 
to the gallant Major. 

To her:there was something particularly 
bold and repellent about bis large black-eyes 
which were wont to fasten on her face with 
such audacious pertinacity, and the gaze’ of 
which made her feel particularly. uncomfort- 
able, though she struggled hard to maintain 
an outward co re,.and never ‘let (him | 
guess how much-he embarrassed her, or how 
much -she felt like a dove fascinated by:a 
snake, when she met his,piercing glance. 

He did not know, and ‘perhaps it was as | 
well so, or he might have made unse lows 
use of the unknown power he exercised over 
her, 80 mad was his: passion for her. 

Her -mother saw, knew intuitively, what 
was going on, yet lacked the power *to.put a 
stop. to it, to forbid him the, house, though she | 
was well aware that Vane would never make 
her child happy,.éven did she care for. him, 
whieh she shrewdly guessed ‘Bina did ‘not; 

a loveless marriage.she could not even 
think of in connection with her only one. 

And so it was in novvery pleasant :frame of 
mind that she paced the cosy drawing-room 
at the Place one chill February afternoon 
awaiting Major Vane’s visit, for she more 
than.guessed he was coming to ask her aid 
and permission to propose to her daughter. 

She gave a half-impatientsigh’as she looked 
out on the wintry —on the trees 
rimed with frost, the roads and valleys 
covered with a thick mantle of spotless snow, 
on the hedges hung with pendant icicles:that 
glittered with rainbow hues, on the beams of 
the saplesan that, breaking through the dense 
clouds, illamined the colourless world for a 
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“ Nothing of tmméhusgeetient,”” she ainwwered, | arive 
evasivel / 













ing that welcomed “itm 

with so much otffward cordiality to her hétive 
after her husband’s death could possibly 
object to him as a son-in-law leant forward, 
and, putting his hand on her arm, said confi- 
dentially,— 

“Now I tell you what it is, Ada, you and 
Bina want a man, one closely:related to you, 
to gee to and settle all your business mat- 
ters.”’ 

“Do—do—you'think so? ” she murmured, 
helplessly, feeling that this was the beginning 
of the-end. 

“To be sure I do,’’ he returned, decidedly. 
‘Women never understand how to make the 
best of businéas matters, how to tackle law- 

ers, stockbrokers, and ‘those sort of fellows. 
warrant all your affairs are in a regular 
pickle,”’ 

“T hardly think they are as badas: that,” 
she objected, meekly. 

‘‘ ¥es; they ave,” he retorted, peremptorily, 
‘‘Why .you have some thousands out at one 
percent. Haven't you?” 

“sc Yes,” 

“ Well, what is that but.a pickle, a terrible 
blander; I should like toknow? You ought 
to be getting at least six for if.’’ 

“ Not. safely, Stuart,’’ she ventured. 

“Yes, safely.” 

“Mr. Clements says not. That nothing 
over four is-safe,”’ 

* Clements is an old fool, pasthis work. If 
youraffairs-were managed bya cleverifellow 
you would have five or six hundred a year 
more.” pa 

‘I think we have enough.’’ 

“Can't ‘have too meh of a ‘good thing. 
Geod things, like the angels’ visits, are rare.’ 

‘They arte, ivdeed,” with another sigh. 
‘« But matters can’t be helped.” 

‘Oh yes they'can be helped. The fact: of 
the anatter is, Ada,’ you and Bina ought to 
marry.’’ 

“ Oh, Stuart!” throwing up her hands with 
& nervous gesture of dread at the thought of 
what was to follow. 

“Have you never thought about it?’ she 
demanded, eyeing her keenly. 

‘* Not—not—for myself,” she stammered, 
blushing like a school-girl, which plainly be- 
trayed, that she kad done so. 

“For your daughter, then ?”’ 
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‘CHAPTER Ti. 

Wiayor Vane stood gnawing the ends of his 
‘moustache, and moodily staring at the lithe 
figure coming swiftly towards the house. His 
ardour was somewhat damped. What if the 
daughter viewed him as unfavourably as the 
mother did? Rather awkward, and he was 
by no means sure that she did not. 

He had more than once seen her eyes flash, 
and her lips curl, when he had ventured on an 
extra ‘tender speech, or pressed her hand 
closely. Still “nothing venture, nothing 
have,” and he very much wanted to “ have” 
Bina and her six thousand a-year. §o he 
went forward to meét her with a suave smile 
on his moustached lips as she entered the 
room, and gréeted her warmly. : 

“Where is mother?” she demanded, in 
rather an imperious fashion. ‘‘ I thought she 
was here.”’ 

‘So she was a short time ago. She' went up 
to her room just before you ‘came in.” 

‘\ How extraordinary that she should go up 
now! ’’ and she cast a glance at the dainty tes 
equipage. 

‘«T gee nothing extraordinary init.” 

“Indeed! Have you been saying anything 
to ruffie her ?” 

‘1? Heaven forbid !” he ejaculated, piously. 
“ We are the best of good friends.” 

“ Abr” 

This interjection was not exactly eneonrag- 
ing toan ardent suitor, and-he didnot find it 
so; but he was determined not 'to be *bafiled, 
so! he moved towards the fireplace ‘wisere she 
was standing, balancing one little footcen the 
fender, and stretching out her pink palms ovet 
the ‘cheery blaze. 4 

“ You know we are that, Bina,” he said, 
looking at her with dark, passion-fiiléd ‘eyes. 

“ Yes,’’ she acknowledgéd, coldly; ‘“youseem 
to get on ‘very well'together.” 

‘Better than you aud I do, fair¢oz.” 

“Do you think so?” with elaborate oare- 
lessness. : 

“ Yes, I do think #0, and I should muchlike 


‘all this altered.” 


* Wotld you?”’ 

She favoured him with a steady stare fors 
full moment ont of her great blueeyes. 

“I should, I think, considering our reiation- 
ship, and ether things, that we ‘ought to’ be 00 
much better terms than we are.’’ 
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“halt arerthe “ other things,’ pray ?” Bina felt curiously depressed for days after | for her. I can’t say ‘anything more for him 
« The fact—that—I love you.” this stormy interview with her consin. No |. than that.” 
name had been mentioned, and yet. she*knew ‘* No.” 


jor Vane!” 
see littea her head, .and straightened her 


p+ neck, with an -indesoribably haughty 


movement. é 

“Well?” ‘he demanded, coolly. 

“ Are you out of your mind?” 

“ Notat pane still ‘I have no doubt that 
Ieball-be if -you continue to treat meas you 
have hitherto done.” ‘i 

«J-don't understand you,” she rejoined, 


Sie | -Then'let-me ‘lighten your darkness,’ ’’ 

he exclaimed, ‘hotly. ; ‘let me tell you how 

much ‘you are to me, how ardently I adore 
” 


“J would much rather you didn’t,” she 

interrupted quietly. 
“But he aid not ‘heed her speech; it did not 
stem the ‘torrent of passionate words that 
poured from his lips, and she felt secretly 
afraid:of ' this :man, who stood beside her with 
burning eyes and trembling hands, declaring 
that ishe should become his wife, thatsay what 
she-might then ‘his great love would sooner or 
later gain-ite just reward. 

‘Never,’ she said, emphatically. ‘Never ; 
nothing would ‘ever induce me to become your 
wife, even would mother permit it, which I 
am sure she would not.” F 

“We need nn eae am aonne, 
sharply,stung thereto by the remembrance 0: 
hier candid:declaration that she did not think 
he would make her daughter happy. 

“should never marry without it.” 

“Don’t be too sure ; you may ‘some day.” 

“It is most unlikely.” 

“J don't think so. You might marry 
even me, without her knowledge.” 

“Ridiculous nonsense. I wonld never 
become your wife under any circumstances 
whatever.” 

«“ You—refuse me—then ? ” 

His voice waisi hoarse and broken, 

“I do,;most emphatically.” —. 

“Tt is: useless; you will be my wife some 
day.” 

“ Never.” 

“%e shall see. In all my life whatever I 
have longed ‘for ardently I have become pos- 
sessed of,” 

Bina shuddered as he said these words, and 
she met the glance of his dark, ‘constraining 
“eyes. 

Winat was the power he exercised over ‘her, 
and what, if his words came true, and in the 
fature, much against her will, she became the 
wife of this man whom she had always dis- 
liked and ised’? 
You tremble, you aa a mn you ~ 
owledge my power,”’ he exclaimed;{triumph- 
antly, tabs both her hands in a tight 


sp. 

“By mo means,” she retarned coldly, 
recovering herself by a violent effort. ‘You 
are impertinent, or you ‘would be if jyou 
were in earnest. Of course you jest.” 

“‘Lamin deadly earnest,” he, answered, in 
that measured, masterful tone that filled her 
heart with such a chill terror, 

“Ridiculous; let my hands go,” and with 
askilful twist she drew them from his grasp. 

“ Tunderstand. I know why you refuse. me,” 
he scowled. 

“Simply because:I do not love you.” 

“Say rather, because you love-another,”’ 

‘Major Vane!” 

Again the dainty head was thrown back 
with a haughty.gesture of affronted pride, 

“ Yes, L-could name the stripling who has 
won your heart. Bat mark me, Bina, you 
shall never be his wife while I live, be certain 
of that. I would part you from him, even at 
the altar. I/have the power to do so,and I will 
use if without meroy, if you defy me, and seek 
to become his wife.” 

“ You forget yourself.” 

And without another word she turned and 
swept.out-of ‘the room, leaving the baffled 
Sitor staring moodily at the door which had 
closed on her retreating form. 








well that Vane meant. Peard Lockhart, and'she 
wondered what was the power‘he possessed, and 
of which be boasted so confidently, and. felt 
angry to think he had fathomed her secret; for 
she did love Peard with .all the power and 
intensity of fresh untried youth, amd.she did 
saan that the secret should, be Vane’s -as 
well. 

Her droopy looks attracted ,her mother’s 

notice, and she urged her todon. her velvet 
and sables, and drive over with her.to Trevor 
House, where the lake was frozen ‘over ; ‘and 
Mrs. Trevor welcomed any of her friends who 
chose to come and cut capers on the ice, 
providing hot coffee, ginger .ale, and other 
warm, cheering, and imnocent beverages for 
them. 
Bina acquiesced, and together mother and 
daughter drove over in their smart victoria, 
their arrival creating quite a ‘sensation, ‘at 
all events among the male portion cf the 
skaters. 

It was a brilliant and beautifal scene. 
Steadily and noiselessly all night the snow- 
flakes had fallen; the earth was ' white-robed. 
Down by the lake the cedar thickets rose one 
over the other draped impurity, the boughs 
bent and silvered under their load. Every 
bush was hung with gem.like icicles, every 
leaf cased in crystal armour, tree-boles and 
stones and rails veneered with glass; every 
blade of grass glistened, every leaf flashed ‘in 
the sunlight that gleamed over barns, farm- 
houses, red-peaked roofs and brown-thatched 
ones, lit them up with a golden radiance, and 
over all was the deep blue‘sky, ,flecked here 
and there with tiny silver cloudlets, 

On the cleanly-swept Jake crotwds of ‘well- 
dressed men and ‘gaily-attired girls skimmed 
along, some hand in haid,;some alone, some 
following one amother in ‘the Dutch /roil, 
American fashion, some going :through the 


; figures of a quadrille, some ‘attempting to 
| waltz, in # somewhat awkward ‘fashion, to'the 


strains of.‘ See Saw,’ played by a military 


| band from the neighbouring ‘garrison-town, 


and all evidently enjoying themselves im- 
mensely. 

“You are late!” 

Young Lockhart had seen Bina, and ekat- 
ing to the bank stood balancing ‘himself 
cleverly on his skates, and looking ap at her, 
his ‘sunny, grey eyes fall of something ‘more 
than mere pleasure, 

‘¢Am I?” 

“Of course you are. It‘is nearly four. 
Torches will be lighted soon. Shall I put 
them on? ’’ touching ‘the skates ‘hanging over 
her arm. 

“ Thanks!” ‘and dtopping into one of the 
crimson chairs on the bank, she'stretched out 
her tiny brodequins while he wdjasted ‘the 
Acmés, a somewhat difficult task, ‘seeing that 
he was steel-shod himself. 

“There!” as he finished. ‘* Now come 
along,” and giving her his hand they skimmed 
away side by side, light as a pair of birds, 
followed by many envious and admiring eyes, 
for she looked simply lovely in her trim 
black velvet costume and ‘sables, no ends of 
ribbons flying out, her delicate cheeks flashed 
to a bright rose hue, hér blue eyes glowing, 
her lips parted, her whole face and figure 
instinct with life, youth, and happiness, 
while he, for manly grace and vigour, sur- 
passed all the other young fellows there. 

‘‘A .well-matched couple!” .said Colonel 
Ringwood to Mrs. Tracey, as the young peo- 


ple flew off, ‘‘ Difficult.to. surpass. them in 
grace and beauty!” 
‘“ You are very kind!” mufmured .the 


mother, a slight flush suffusing her comely 
face, which looked as though barely five-and- 
thirty summers had passed over it, instead of 
nearly fifty, 

“Not at all,” responded the Colonel, 
promptly ; ‘I speak the ruth. Your daugh- 
ter is simply lovely, and: Lockhart is a match 


.* 


‘‘ Tam glad yon agree with me. And ‘talk- 
ing of matches, is it to be one'?.” 

‘*T hope so!”’ 

“And so do I. He is as'good>s young 
fellow as ever stepped, and cannot be ‘accused 
of fortune-hunting (here the soldier sighed), 
as he is wealthy.’’ 

‘No. I should be glad to see her safely 
married to him!” she rejoined, while a sad 


Vane and his proposal. 

‘Still you ‘will feel lonely when she mar- 
ries!’ ventured her companion. 

“Prue; yet I could not consider ‘myself in 
a matter of this sort,” and it was ‘her tarn to 
sigh, and she heaved a deep:one. 

‘©Of course not. Still—you may marry 
again |” 

“I—I hardly think so,” she stammeéred ; and 
then raising her eyes and meeting the steady 
gaze of his she dropped them, blushing 
fariously ; and, somehow or other the Colonel 
derived an immense* amount ‘of satisfaction 
from-that. blush. 

Meanwhile, the young pair ‘had raced away 
to a comparatively deserted part of the lake, 
leaving the gay throng behind. 

‘* Where have you been, and what have 
you been doing during the last few days?” 
demanded Peard, pulling up by a dwarf willow, 
all prickly and sparkling with icicles. 

“I havebeen at Tracey Place, and I have 
been doing nothing!’ she replied, smiling 
up at him as he stood beside her, still clasping 
her hands; tall, strong, manly; a lover any 
woman might be proud of. 

“Well, you couldn’t do.much less, could 
you?” he laughed gaily; looking down into 
the blue depths of the upraised.orbs, 

‘I should have some difficulty in doing it.” 

“And why haven’t you. come. here? The 
ica has been in famous condition!” 

‘¢ I—I have not felt.inclined to,” 

“Been out of sorts; a bit off colour?” ‘he 
queried, tenderly, noticing ‘that now they had 
stopped their mad careering, she looked paler 
than, usual, decidedly triste. 

‘Yes, I suppose I have been so,” she re- 
joined ; avoiding, however, the glance of his 
eye. : 

‘All the more reason ‘for your. rousing up. 
You certainly ought to have come :here, and 
not moped: at home!” 

“How do you know I moped?” she de- 
manded, with a pretty assumption of imper- 
ousness—very different from the manner she 
adopted towards Vane. 

**T can see you did !”’ 

“How? why?” 

“Your eyes are heavy; your cheeks pale; 
and altogether, you might ‘sit for a portrait 
of Niobe!” 

‘* Where are the, tears?” 

‘““We oan imagine those; and a clever 
artist could, of course, supply any trifling 
deficiency of that kind!” 

“T don’t consider you complimentary.” 

‘Well, Bil” calling her by the pet name 
he ,had used towards her in childhood. 
“« Would’t you rather have me truthful than 
complimentary ?” 

‘“‘ Gertainly I would!” she acknowledged, 
givi him a fond look that. would have 
satisfied the most exacting lover. 

“That's right!’ pressing the little hands 
he held. 

‘‘We must do away with the Niobe-like ex- 
yeson and make you resemble -Aurora or 

enus, or some other smart, smiling, heathen 
goddess |” 

‘“‘Peard, you are getting quite romanticand 
poetical! ’’ 

“‘ Getting? Have I not.always.been so?” 

“Perhaps. Now it is becoming more 
arent,’ 

“ And you laugh at my sentiment?” 

“Tt seems so ridiculous to hear you .talking 

of .goddesses !"’ 
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you know I ho that nothing I could 

possibly do would ever appear ridiculous to 
ou?” 

sr Did you? Well, you see you made a 
slight mistake.” 

** So it seems.” 

And they both laughed, the clear youthful 
tones ringing out on the frosty air as they 
forged slowly ahead, still hand in hand. 

“You are coming to our dance next 
month?” he said, as they retraced their 
steps, and once more joined the gay throng. 

“Of course. Do you think anything would 
induce me to miss it ?” : 

“I hope not. Think what a blighted being 
I should be if you did!” 

‘“Would you? I think I shall stay away 
just to see how Pe look under the blight.” 

‘“ Bi, you couldn’t be so horribly cruel to a 
poor fellow, whose only crime is loving you 
too well.” 

“No, I don’t believe I could,” she said, 
softly, looking at him with radiant blue eyes ; 
and the look was seen by one on the bank, who 
ground his teeth, and swore a wicked oath 
under his breath. _ 

And that one was Stuart Vane, who, moodily 
gazing at the skaters, had suddenly caught 
sight of his cousin and her companion, and 
noted the interchange of tender glances. 

“I'll stop it,” he muttered, hoarsely. ‘I 
can’t stand it any longer. Lockhart is in m 

wer, and now, after all these years I’ll 

im as I would a fly—unless—unless she will 
buy the old man’s honour with the price of 
her hand, and throw over that young jacka- 
napes.’ 





CHAPTER III. 


Feprpary merged into Mareh, Nature since 
autumn had been in a state of hibernation, 
but now the chill snow had melted, the sun 
was growing warmer, the fields and hedges 
were bursting with the promise of May. 

In the s the daffodils that come “ before 
the swallow dares” were showing their yellow 
bloom. 

In favoured spots clumps of primroses 

d from under the greenery. The starlike 
ower of the stitchwort was out. 

The barren clay cuttings were beautified by 
the dandelion coltsfoot ; the pale pink of 
the southern almond diffused its delicate colour 
in shrubbery and garden ; while the catkins 
of alder and birch and willow littered the 
ae though their leaves had not yet un- 


The meadows were a rich green, fair with 
the first freshness of spring. Away in the 
trees the birds sang faintly. Ferns here and 
there sprang up —- the grass, blue and 
yellow butterflies fli about, and when the 
sun shone it was like summer. 

Delightful weather for a dance at a house 
like the Lockharts, people said, with the 

en, conservatories, and long French win- 
dows, and certainly Lockhart Hall looked at 
ite best that warm March night. 

It was lighted from garret to basement; all 
the windows stood open, and the lace draperies 
swayed to and froin the gentle breeze. My- 


riads of coloured lamps hung on the trees and 
shrubs in the around, while a large 
crystal globe diffased a more subdued light in 


the conservatory, leaving far corners quito 
aeewen with huge palms and tropical 
plants. 

The large, oak-panelled hall was cleared 
for dancing, a military band was on a sort of 
raised at one end, while flags, and 
flowers and lace draperiss were lavishly used 
for decorations. 

‘“* What do you think of it, Bi?” 

_Peard asked the question as he stood at her 
side at the top of the room, which they had to 
themselves, with the exception of the band, 
Mrs, Tracey and her daughter having come 
early, by epecial invitation. 

“ i sim: lovel ” 
ance ically, ply y ” she answered, 





“ You like the arrangement of the flowers ?”” 
he queried, his eyes bent on her beautiful face, 
just flushed to a bright rose hue, and her 

rilliant eyes like twin sapphires. 

“Yes. That bank of crimson and white 
roses is most beautifal, and those festoons 
over the windows! Your designing and 
arrangement of course, Peard? ” 

“* Why of course, Bi?” 

‘** Because you always show so much taste 
over the arrangement of flowers.” 

‘ Thanks, dear, for the compliment. Yes, 

them.” 

«I thought so.” 

“Tam you are pleased.” 

“T am more than that.” 

‘** And now let us confine ourselves strictly 
to business for a few minutes.” 

‘* How do you mean?” 

“T mean,” ing himself of the silver 
boat that did duty for a programme slung 
on her fan, “‘ let me score up before the other 
fellows get a chance.” 

‘“« Perhaps the ‘ other fellows’ won’t want to 
score up.” 

“Oh, won't they! Why, Bina, you are 
more beautiful to-night than the fairest flower 
in this room !” 

“* Now, Peard, don’t be ridiculous.” 

‘* Now, Bina, don’t be cruel.” - 

“I shall have to be cruel, if you go onin 
this fashion.” 

“I don’t think I can promise not to, my 
own little wife that is to be,’’ he whispered 
ardently. 

“* Peard, some one will hear you,” she ex- 
claimed, blushing rosily, even her white throat 


tinged with scarlet. 

“ “ee | > in the may hear, sind wel- 
come. y should I care?” 

‘“* Beeause I do,” she murmured. 

“Are you ashamed of my love?” he de- 
manded almost fiercely. 

‘* Ashamed! oh, no. Proud beyond mea- 
sure,’ she said, looking at him tenderly, 
“ only—only—I think — as—as— that—we 
ought—just at present—to—to—be carefal, 
circumspect,” she stammered. 

‘«I see, I understand,” he rejoined quickly. 
‘“* We are not declared lovers. Well—perhaps 
you are right. But soon that will be no bar- 
rier. I shall see your mother shortly, and 
then—then, Bina, when I bave her consent 
and yours, we can publish our—— ” 

‘*Peard,”’ called his father; and without 
finishing the sentence he had to leave her, and 
make himself useful among the guests who 
were gathering quickly and thickly. 

Bina was besieged by partners, her pro- 
ome soon full. Amongst other applicants 
or the honour of dancing with her was Stuart 
Vane, looking very handsome and distin- 

i in evening dress, yet nevertheless 
evil and dissipated, with a restless glitter in 
his dark eyes, and a nervous trembling of his 
lower lip, which he bit every now and then 
with a y that brought blood. 

‘May I have this valse?’’ he queried, 
coolly offering his arm. 

‘No, you cannot,” she retorted in a low 
voice, full of suppressed anger and annoy- 
ance. 

“ The next then?” 

No.” 

“Which will you give me?” 

“ T will not give you any.” 

“You ‘had better, Bina,” in threatening 
tones. 

“‘ J think not,” she rejoined icily. 

‘“‘T mean to dance with you to-night.” 

“ You make a mistake. You will not do 


‘* Before the evening is over you will dance 

= me of your own free will, and be glad to 
lo it.”’ 

** Nonsense! ridiculous nonsense !’’ and with 
@ gesture of contempt she wrenched her eyes 
from the constraining gaze of his, and putting 
her hand on Peard’s arm, who had come up, 
valsed off with him. 

“You shall pay for this,” muttered Vane 
menacingly, and with a black frown on his 





brow he went in search of his host, Reternan 


Loc! " 

Meanwhile Peard led Bina into a dim re. 
cess of the conservatory, and drawing a 
curious old moonstone ring from his finger 
said, as he placed it on her taper digit, “‘ Wear 
awe place aplain gold one there 
ing’ ’ 


“I will,” she said, kissing it tenderly, 

‘It is an heirloom,” he went on, “ has been 
in my family two or three hundred years, 
Every Lockhart gives it to his promised bride 
as a betrothal pledge, and a night or two be- 
fore the day on which the marriage is to take 
— when everything is settled, and the 

y knows that nothing can keep her from 
becoming Lockhart’s wife, she sends it to her 
bridegroom. Will you do this?” 

** Yes,” she murmured, “‘ when I return 
this to you, there shall be no shadow between 
us—nothing to keep us apart for many 
hours.” 

“Thanks, dearest |” he whispered, brushing 
her cheek with his moustached lips. 

For some time they sat there, and then 
Peard, remembering he had a duty engagement 
to fulfil, left her, as she — resting in 
that dim, cool retreat ‘to being in the noise 
and glare of the ballroom. She shifted her 
menage going over to the side near the 

ouse. 

The glass door leading to the library stood 
a little way open, and t it floated the 
hum of two voices speaking in subdued 
tones. 

At first the sense of the conversation did 
not reach her, but suddenly she heard a voice, 
which she knew was old Lockhart’s, say in 
agonized tones,—‘‘My child, my poor boy; 
can you not spare him, Vane?” and her 
cousin’s return, coldly and sternly,— 

“No | justice must be done now, even if 


At once all her energies were concentrated 
on listening to what was said. She forgot 
that it was qdishonourable to listen to a con- 
versation not meant for her ears; she only 
thought of the man she loved, and of Stuart's 


eat. 

“It has all been mine so long, now!” 
moaned the old man ; “I cannot bear to think 
of parting with it.” 

‘16 is only yours by fraud—a base inhu- 
man fraud!” 

‘*¢ My poor boy !”’ he said again. 

‘‘ Your brother’s poor girl!’”’ sneered Vane, 
ironically. 

‘She has never known what it is to live 
luxuriously.” 

“True. She has had to moil and toil, 
while you and your wife and son luxuriated 
on what is really her money!” 

‘Are you sure, Vane?—are you sure?” 
asked Lockhart, in trembling tones. 


“Quite sure!” returned the other de- 
cidedly. 

‘** Because we all thought Clarence wasnever 
married!” 


“Then you thought wrong. I have the 
certificate of his marriage!” and Bina saw 
him hold up a slip of paper. 

‘*Let me see it!” cried his companion, 
stretching out his hand to clutch the precious 
morsel, 
‘*No, rather not!” returned the Major, 
with a nasty laugh. “I am uot such a fool 
as to allow you to get this into your posses- 
sion. Read here, while I hold it, if you want 
to!" and slowly and fully Lockhart 
read the certificate which gave undeniable 
— that his elder brother had married, for 

aving gone abroad his family had lost sight 
of him, and for years had had no tidings what- 
ever of the wanderer. a 

“It is true!’ he murmured, brokenly. 

“Quite true! You have no right to Lock- 
hart Hall!” 

" =f poor boy! his brilliant prospects are 
ruined!” 

‘*You don’t seem to think about the poor 
girl who has lived in poverty while you and 
yours fattened on her lawful inheritance! ” 
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“She has never wanted for anything!” 
said Reternan, quickly; ‘‘ I have always seen 
to that!” 

‘‘No doubt! To make her comfortable, to 
give her a pittance was just the right way to 
keep her quiet.” 

* And you mean to expose me ?”’ 

‘“‘ Villainy ought always to be exposed! ”’ re- 
torted Stuart. 

‘I did it for my boy’s sake !”’ 

« And I do it for the girl's sake!” 

‘* What is she to you?”’ 

‘* A woman—a weak creature, who ought to 
be protected.” 

“Will nothing tempt you to forego this, 
Vane?” 

“No, nothing! Stay! there is one thing,” 
and he whispered to his host, but the old man 
shook his head, growing visibly paler the 
while. 

“Very well, then!” said the Major, jaun- 
tily ; ‘‘ you refuse my terms. Do so, and to- 
morrow every one shall know of what metal 
the honoured master of Lockhart Hall is 
really made!” and turning, he stepped ont 
into the conservatory, leaving his companion 
with his face buried in his hands. 

For a moment Bina stood motionless, 
stunned, bewildered by what she had heard ; 
then, recovering herself, she stood forward 
out from the shadow of the giant palm, and 
laying her hand on his arm, gazed straight 
into his face. 

“ Stuart Vane!” 

Her voice was hoarse and strained. 

“Ah, ma belle cousine,’’ he said, lightly. 
“Why do you condescend to honour me with 
your notice?” 

“T—I—heard what you said—in—in 
there,” 

‘Eavesdropping, eh! A nice accomplish- 
ment for a haughty, high-bred young dame. 
Who taught you it, your mother or lover?” 

‘“‘ Neither,” she answered, curtly. ‘Do not 
‘et us bandy words. You have a paper there 
that concerns the Lockharts.” 

“Yes, well?” 

“ What—what—is it?” 

“ A cool question! Still you are a woman, 
and a lovely one, so you can’t be denied,” he 
laughed, looking at her admiringly. “This 

per,” touching his pocket, “ will turn Lock. 

rt out of house and home, make him a 
penniless wanderer, without a crust to eat or 
adrop to drink, or a shilling to jingle in his 
pocket, and it makes his hopeful son and heir 
@ beggar. That is interesting to you, no 
doubt?” 

_‘ Will you sell me that paper?” she asked, 
disregarding the sneer. 

“What will you give for it?’ he asked. 

“ All that Iam to get when I come of age,” 
she returned, eagerly and anxiously. 

as Not a bad offer, still it won’t tempt me to 
part with this precious little document.” 

“You want more ?”’ 

“‘T want more.” 

How much will you take?” 
in Nothing in money; I want something 

ow id 
“What do you mean?” There was an 
Uneasy ring in her voice. 

“Bina,” he said, coming closer, and looking 
down at her with glowing eyes, ‘‘I love you— 
I asked you to marry me once; you refused 
me with scorn. I ask you again now. Will 
you?” 

ti No.” 

“Not even for this?” holding up the cer- 
tificate wie a Gen. 


“TI could not.” 

“You might do worse. I adore you; you 
can give Peard his inheritance, secure it to 
him. Think, it is not much of a sacrifice for 
one—you—love.” 

This last word seemed to stick in the 
Major’s throat. 

“T could not. Mother wouldn’t permit it.” 

“As I told you before,” hesaid, grimly, “ we 
need not ask her consent.”’ 

I—I—don’t care—for you.” 

I know that perfectly well. Still you see 





I do care for you, and am willing to marry 
you, though I know of a certain little tender- 
ness you have for another man. Yet I won't 
let that stand in theway. My affection for you 
is too great.” 

‘*You cannot care for me atall,” she retorted, 
flushing and paling by turn. 

‘‘ What makes you think that ?”’ he asked. 

“Your trying to force me into an unwelcome 
marriage.”’ 

‘* All is fair in love and war,”’ he laughed. 

‘This is not fair. You have me at a dis- 
advantage.” 

“It is the only chance 
you.” 

“ You — you — would— take an unloving— 
wife ?”’ she faltered. 

‘Yes, I would take you under any condi- 
tions.” 

“ Will not anything else tempt you to part 
with that?’’ pointing at the certificate. 

‘* All the wealth of Midas would not tempt 
me in competition with this,’’ touching her 
hand. 

‘Have you no pity?” she asked, despair- 
ingly. 

“* None where Peard Lockhart is concerned,” 
he replied, coldly. 

* You love him!” 

‘* Yes, I do,” she said, lifting her drooping 
head, and looking full at him. ‘“‘I love him 
with my whole heart and soul, and shall to the 
last day of my life.” 

*“*You may do that, but you will never be 
his wife, never lie in his arms, never bear his 
name. You will be mine—mine. Do you under- 
stand ?’’ 

‘* Yes, I understand,” she answered, slowly, 
her eyes fascinated by his, which were fas- 
tened on her face in an admiring gaze. 

** And you consent ?”’ 

There was no answer. Her bosom heaved, 
her lips parted, but no sound issued from 
them. 

*‘ Think,” he continued, ‘if I make use of 
my knowledge Peard will be a beggar, a house- 
less, homeless wanderer, branded as the son of 
aman whois a thief, oneof the most aggravated 
kind. You can save him from this. . You can 


see of winning 


make him rich, honoured. Say, will youmake 


or mar his future? Will you be my wife?” 

‘“*T will.” Her hand closed over the paper he 
offered her, her cheeks grew deathly pale, and 
she would have fallen but for his supporting 
arm. 

For a few moments all was dim confusion 
before her eyes. Her brain seemed to reel, 
and she did not recover until after the Major 
had forced some brandy between her clenched 
teeth. Then he led her triumphantly to the 
ballroom, and, despite her pleading, made her 
dance two valses with him. His victory was 
complete. Before she left Lockhart Hall that 
night she had solemnly sworn to become his 
wife within a month. 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue violets were blooming, the young grasses 
springing green and verdant, the primroses in 
full glory when Bina gave her hand to Stuart 
Vane. It was a private marriage, conducted 
with the greatest secrecy in a town some fifty 
miles from Hallington, for she was a ward in 
Chancery, and the Major by no means wished 
to jeopardize his precious liberty by having it 
known that he was marrying a minor without 
the consent of the Court, and against her 
mother’s wish, for Mrs. Tracey had shown 
pretty plainly that she would never consent to 
the marriage. 

Thus was his victory shorn of some of its 
glory, for his pale victim steadily refused to go 
to the hotel where he had ordered breakfast, 
and going to the station took the first 
train back to Hallington. Of course he went 
with her, and feeing the guard, secured a com- 
partment to themselves. 

‘* Have you nothing to say to me ?”’ he asked, 
—- awhile, glancing at the dainty, averted 

ead. 





‘“‘ Nothing,”’ she answered, without turning 
towards him. 

‘You should have.” 

“ Hardly.” ; 

‘* You owe me obedience.” 

“T owe .you nothing,’ save a life-long 
misery.” 

“c Bina ” 

No answer. 

“ Bina,” he repeated, laying his hand on 
her arm, ‘“‘ Turn and look at me, I command 
you to.” 

At this she turned and looked at him, and 
the anguish in her eyes smote him keenly, for 
he was not utterly bad. 

‘* Bina,” he whispered, drinking in all the 
pale beauty of her face, ‘‘Can you not love 
me?” 

“ No.” 

The answer was short and sharp, and e 
winced visibly. 

‘*T am your husband,” he urged. 

‘Not of my own choosing, sorely against 
my will.” 

“ Still you cannot alter matters now.” 

“ Unhappily not.” 

** Would you if you could?” 

“Not if I could save—him—one moment’s 
pain,” she said, with fierce energy, blushing to 
the tips of her ears. 

“Nice kind of thing for a bridegroom to 
hear,’’ he mutters. ‘‘Do you know that I 
can do as I like with you,” he demanded, 
throwing his arm round her, and drawing her 
to him forcibly. 

‘* Let me go,” she cried, struggling vainly to 
free herself. 

‘¢ Listen,” he said, ‘‘you are mine. Of what 
use isall thisfolly! I take my right,” and he 
stooped his lips to hers, and took a long 

assionate kiss. When helifted his head the 
‘ook on her face startled him, the girlishness 
had fled, and in its place was an expression of 
hardened despair. 

For the rest of the journey he did not 
molest her, and let her go to Tracey Place 
without a word. 

He had not married her for her money, 
still he thought it would be foolish to throw 
away a fortune like Bina’s, and get himself 
sent to prison as well, so he meant to keep the 
marriage secret, until she was of age. 

The morning after the wedding he sent her 
a letter and a bouquet. The letter was a 
request that she would fix an early day fora 
meeting, and the answer he received was as 
follows :— 

“I defy you. My motheris ignorant of the 
tie that exists between us, and while she is so 
I decline to meet you, or hold any com- 
munication with you, except in her presence.”’ 

This nonplussed Vane. He felt she had 
the advantage of him, and was forced to con- 
tent himself with meeting her in public at the 
houses of mutualfriends. He haunted her like 
a shadow, went everywhere that she went, and 
was ever at her side. Not that he derived 
much satisfaction from this. She was coldly 
polite when any one was near, defiantly 
hostile when they chanced for a moment to 
be alone, which was very seldom, as she 
managed that they should not be. She never 
danced with him, nor played tennis, nor rode, 
nor did anything she could possfbly avoid, 
and Vane began to find that his Hesperian 
fruit was only dust and ashes after all. — 

For Bina matters were terribly painful. 
Day by day she had to fight off a declaration 
from Peard, who could not understand the 
change in her, more especially as she con- 
tinued to wear his ring, which she could 
not bring herself to rt with, as she 
remembered, only too well, the terms under 
which it was to be returned, and also because 
he often found her soft blue eyes fixed on his 
face, full of intense love and devotion. It 
was a mystery which he wished to fathom, 
and which he determined to do on the first 


opportunity. : 
The opportunity came at an early tennis 
rty given by Mrs. Trevor. Bina, listless 
and distrait, after playing a game or two with 
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uninteresting strangers, wandered away into 
the pine wood adjoining. There was no wind ; 
a strong, bright sun poured down making it 
almost as warmas summer. In the trees was 
a humming sound from the bees, the birds 
were singing clear and loud; a willow wren 
called to his mate in amorous notes from the 
silent fir-top. Sulphur and blue butterflies, 
with here and there a scarlej admiral or 
painted lady, tempted out by the glowing 
sunshine, swept by on gaudy wing, but she 
hardly noticed them, her heart was too heavy, 
and she started nervously when a shadow fell 
across her path, and Peard Lockhart stood 
before her. 

“Bina t” 

“Yes,” she answered, tremulously, not 
looking at him, and turning as white as her 
gown. 

“Why do you avoid me?” 

‘‘ A—a—avoid you,” she stammered, help- 
leagly. “ DoT avoid you?” 

**You know youdo. You have done so for 
the last six weeks. Tell me, have I offended 
rou ? %” 

‘ ‘No, oh! no,” she answered, eagerly. 

“Then what is-it?” 

“ Why,—it—is nothing, Peard. You ima- 
gine this—that is all.’ 

‘“‘ Nonsense, Bi, you know I don’t.” 

**T am sure you do.” 

“ And-T-am sure I do not. Now—who is 
right?” 

“ Why I am, of course,” she rejoined, with 
a touch of her old light hearted vivacity. 

‘*T am not quite certain of that: Anyway, 
though, I mean to, have matters. set quite 
straight between us before we part this:even- 
ing.” 

sé Do you ? ” . 

She tried to speak jestingly, but the words 
aleonet died away on her pale lips. 

“ oO. ? 

His tone was. full of determination. She 
felt there was no escape. 

‘You don’t ask why?’ he went on.after a 


pause. 

“Nol!” she returned, in low tones. 

‘Perhaps you don't care to know,” with 
considerable. pique. 

‘* Yes, yes, I do,” she assured him, hastily 
lifting the blue eyes, and meeting. the full, 
tender gaze of his, which discomfited her 
considerably. 

«Well then; itia because I’m going away 
shortly ? ” 

“Going away!’? she echoed, a curious 
mingled feeling of relief and sorrow over- 
powering her. 

“ Yes; Lam tired of this pointless, useless 
existence. More so since you have snubbed 
me (she winced here and put up a small fault- 
lesaly gloved hand in protest), and my father 
is very anxious, strangely so, to get me out of 
England (his listener knew only too well why) ; 
so I am going to Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
ee and, perhaps, on. to: the Kast 

‘* Quite a tour!” she said, faintly. 

‘\ Quite,” he responded. 

‘*And the eastern portion. of the globe is 
not very safe now, with this yptian 
trouble?”’ she remarked’; looking at/him with 
considerable anxiety. 

“T shouldn't mind that; quite om the con- 
trary. The prospect of a little fighting is 
leasant to me. I shall certainly volunteer 
or _— service, and have a shot at those 
rascally Arabs, if I get half a chance." 

“ Peard; you will not?” she cried, implor- 
ingly. - 

‘Yes, my dearest; TI will!” he returned, 
coolly, ‘ Would you mind ifan Arab bullet 
ae i 

“ a1" she whispered, forgetting every- 
thing at the mere thonght of 9 r thing, 
“Mind! why, I'should die too. I should not 
care to live then,” 
aft That is what I wanted to know!” he said, 
joyfally ; catching both her hands’and ‘press. 
ing them tenderly. “You love me?” but 





instead of a rosy flush, her face grew deathly 
pale, and she tried to withdraw her hands. 

“You love me?” he repeated, bending to- 
wards her. ei 

‘Yes, I love you!” she murmured, indis- 
tinotly. : 

** And I shall come back to claim you as my 
wife !” he cried, triumphantly. 

No, Peard,” she returned, in hoarse and 
trembling tones. Z 

“No!” he exclaimed, in utter surprise. 

‘‘No. I can never marry you.” 

‘‘ But,” he expostulated in bewilderment. 
** You have given me to understand a hundred 
times that you would. You jest; say you 
jest ?” 

‘No. Iam in very sober earnest.” 

**T will not believe it.” 

“You must!” 

** You do not’ mean what you say?” 

‘* I do, indeed!” ; 

“You mean that you will not be my wife ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘*¢ You shall tell me why?” 

“T cannot.” 

‘Do you care for anyone else? If you do 
you shall never marry them. Do you know, 
Bi, that I feel I should kill the man who be- 
came your husband ?”’ 

She shivered as he spoke, as though a chill 
wind had blown on her. 

‘Ts there anyone else?” he repeated. 

“No, You are more to: me than anyone 
else in the whole world,” she cried, passion- 
ately; “than anyone ever has been, or will 
be ! ” 

** And yet—you refuse me?” 

“* Yes, Irefase:you ! ” 

‘« And you will not tell me why ?”’ 

“«T—I cannoti” 

“Bina, are you a flirt? Do you want to 
break my heart?” 

“ Oh, no!” in anguished tones, ‘ Believe 
in me; believe in my devoted love for you!” 

“ How can I when you treat me like this ? ” 

‘+ It ia diffienlt, I know,’’ she acknowledged, 
‘“Only do.’ Andshe lookedat him with eyes 
so full of love that he said,— 

“ You will change your mind when I come 
back from abroad." 

“Don’t that, Peard.”’ 

“Bat Ishall, I must. I shall come to you 
at once, and plead: onee more for the boon: of 
your affection.” 

’ No, Peard, you must not,’’ she said, with 
sad gravity, while the tears gathered thickly 
on the dusky lashes. ‘‘ You must never ask 
me to be your wife again.” 


* Bina!” 

The ir in that single word went 
straight to her heart. And she went on,— 

“« Never, unless I send you this,” touching 
the old ring he-had given her. ‘ Should the 
time ever come'when I can marry youl will 
send you this, or place it on your finger, 
according to the old tradition.” 

“« Must I be content with this promise?” 

‘“‘Yes. Until you.have this ring from me 
you must not even think of asking me to be 
your. wife.” 

“ So be it,” heanswered, quietly, kissing the 
hand he held. ‘I will never vex vou again— 
only—hope—and hope from day to day that 
my ring may-come back to me.” 

“Yes, and pray for me,” sheoried, “ pray 

for strength and courage for me.” 
‘(T will,’ he returned, and, asking no more 
questions he led her back to the gay throng 
of idlers; and stayed by her side for some 
time, talking commonplaces, though all the 
time his heart was wrung with agony, aud he 
was wondering, dully, what this: unseen un- 
known barrier that had risen up so suddenly 
between them was: 

When he left hor: his place was at once taken 
by Major Vane, who had: been watching them 
for sometime with. jealous, disapproving eyes, 

“ Peard Lockhart’s attentions to you are 
far too pronounced,” he ‘deokared, in an’ arbi- 

rary manner. 

“ Tndeed!”’ she responded, coldly, staring 
straight before her into space. 


“Yes. People are talking about it, say- 
ing it will be a match between you some 
day.” : 

% Really!” , 

Her disdainful tone stung him. 

** You must not allow it.” 

“Oh!” 

‘He is far too devoted. I will not have 
you receive his lover-like attentions: in this 
fashion.” 

“ You cannot help it.” 

“Yes, I can. You are not to dance with 
him again, nor stroll away into unfrequented 
places, nor sit in out-of-the-way corners, Do 
you hear?”’ 

“Yes, <I hear.” 

“ And you will obey me?” 

“By no means. I shall do exactly as I 
please in this:and all other matters.” 

‘You dare not,” he espostulated, wrath- 


y- 
“Oh, yes, I dare,’’ she rejoined, coolly. 
‘‘Your mother would not approve if she 

knew,” he urged. 

‘* You think so ?’’ mockingly. 

“Tam sure of it. She would think it most 
improper of a married woman to conduct her- 
self. as you do,” 

‘* Then tell her,’” she said, with a strong 
spice of malice. 

* No, I shall not.” 

“QF course, I know you won’t. You are 
afraid of the consequences.” 

“What consequences?” he demanded, 
shortly. 

‘* Being imprisoned formarryinga Chancery 
ward without the sanotion of the Court;’’ she 
retorted drily, for she had been reading up, 
and inquiring about. the matter, and knew 
she had him at a disadvantage. 

** Pooh | rubbish! '’ 

‘You would: noti think it ‘rubbish’ if: you 
found. yourself in Holloway Gaol, with the 
prospect of remaining there for » year.” 

“Ridiculous, Iam in no danger of! that!” 

‘Not while I hold my But suppos- 
ing I choose to publish our— marriage?”’ 

‘* Well?” he asked, defiantly. 

‘Well, you would find: then that you had 
put ee within the pale of the law:”’ 

“You don't mean to publish it? ’’ he said, 
some considerable anxiety visible in histone 
and manner. 

“No, Ido not,” she acknowledged, ‘' while 
you keep your distance,.and don’t attempt to 
interfere: with me.” 

‘* You are my wife. You owe me love, devo- 
tion, obedience.” 

‘“* Never, never! ” she exclaimed vehemently. 
‘*T will never be more to you than I am now. 
The mere courtesy I wonld accord to any 
stranger will be yours; so long as: you do not 
presume, and your distance. Attempt 
to. assert: what you term your right, and you 
lose that; and more, I will.do my best to get 
you punished. Do you understand mexow?” 

‘‘ Yes, I understand,” he: rejoinedjin low 
tones of suppressed anger and ‘passion. 

“ Very well, then, defy you. You are, and 
must be, as though you were ngthing to mey” 
and, rising, she sweptaway from him with the 
air of an empress. 





CHAPTER V. 


So far, Bina gained the victory, and:ber 
husband kept his distance, though for ‘some 
months he hauuted every place where she wat 
likely to be, and followed her like a W 
until the gossips wagged their heads, and said 
it. was a case, and that Bina wonld soon follow 
her mother's example, and take unto herself‘ 
husband—for Mrs. Tracey had yielded tothe 
Colonel's pleadings and become Mrs, Ring- 
wood—and that now it was. plain it would not 
be Peard Lockhart, who had evidently deolated 
off. But. Major Vane, despite his reputation for 
gallantries, and his faculty for getting rid of 
any amount of money, Bina.smiled when 
friends retailed this gosaip, and went om the 





even tenor of her way, hiding the grief and 
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See 
that consumed her. with infinite tact, 
appearing to the world as beautiful, fascinat- 
‘ng, and brilliant as ever. 
"aly those who knew. her very well, like her 
mother. and stepfather, saw that a cloud lay 
gp her, dimming the radiance of her beauty, 
ing the flow of youthful spirits, and 
they did not guess the truth, only thonght that 
Peard’s absence was the cause of it, 

About a year after her marriage a letter 
ag put into her hands. At a glance she saw it 
yas trom ber husband. 

“Finding that you are obdarate,"’ it. ran, 
dgnd seeing that you hate me, and never will 
dootherwise, I have determined, as I love you 
most traly—tbough you will not believe it—to 
gveyou up, to go away, to release you as far 
asl am able. The secret is safe with me. 
Ishall never claim you as my wife. From this 
day consider yourself as free as you can be 
ander the circumstances. Could I undo what 
is done, believe mo, I would. I see now I 
did you a great. wrong, but passion blinded me, 
and hoped against hope that some day you 
ould grow to love me. I know that that hap- 

iness never can, never will; be mine, and so I 
ve you. My regiment is ordered to: Egypt. 
Mayan Arab bullet soon lay me low, and set 
.free, to give your hand where your heart 
isalready given. Your husband, 
“ Srovart VANE.’’ 


It was with conflicting emotions she read 
thisletter. She was glad to be free from a 
man. she despised; and yet how utterly was 
her life. rnined—how impossible, how in- 

table. a barrier lay between her and 
Peard! And then she was a married woman, 
and. yet, all the days of her. life she must be 
alone, shutting her heart to human love, com- 
panionship, and all those joys a happy mar- 
iage brings, and must go down to her grave, 
foall intents and purposes, an old maid, an un- 
loved, uncared-for creature. 

Ijwas inexpressibly bitter. The earth was 
beautiful. Why, could she not be happy like 


Sa : = rn a 
aritan to 








comfort, and go like a good Sam 
lighten the pain of those who fight, bleed, and 
die for their country.” 

** You are enthusiastic!” said his wife, with 
a. smile, 

‘‘Lam,” he agreed, ‘‘in this matter.” 

*T shall be better out there, mother,’ 
urged the girl. ‘I seem just to be rusting 
here, mouldering away as it were. I want 
something to stir my energies.” 

‘*Of course you. do,’ asserted the Colonel. . 

‘*Are you strong enough?” hesitated Mrs 
Ringwood, loth to part: with her. child, and 
yet, seeing there was something radically 
wrong with her, that change and active employ- 
ment might set right. 

‘Yes, oh, yes! I am very strong.” 

** You can’t go alone? ’”’ 

* Certainly not, I.shall take Allen with me. 
She is a sturdy, faithful girl, and will go any- 
where, do anything for me, I am sure.” 

‘Well, then, if you will go I suppose I 
must——”’ 

‘*Consent, dear mother,’ she interrupted 
hurriedly. 

“* Shall 1?” 

Mrs. Ringwood’s eyes sought her husband’s. 

‘« Yes,” he replied, with an emphatic nod at 
her. ‘It is the best thing for Bina.” 

“Then, my. love, I consent; only I don’t 
know how to part. with you, or what I-shalldo 
without you.” 

‘* You must think of: the good werk I shall 
be doing, mother; of the poor, noble fellows 
whose wounds 1 shall bind up, whose sick beds 
I shall tend, and whose last. hours I shall try 
to soften and soothe.” 

‘* Yes, yes, my child, I must think of that, 
not give way to my own selfish sorrow,” and 


: mother and daughter embraced fondly. 


A month later Bina stood on the deck of a 
swift-going steamer bound for the Hast, with 


| her maid beside her. Her eyes were not fixed 
' on the white, fast-receding cliffs of old England, 
! but gazed steadily at the horizon in. front as 


others?, It was hard that her life should be ' 


weoked and ruined through the blind in- 


sensate passion of a selfish man, and not only | 
imqnéienen, and she would restlessly pace the 
CK, 


hers but Peard’s as well, for she knew that 


loitering in sunny lands he had gone to | 


East, and was fighting for England | 


inst. the swarthy savages of the desert, in 
ly danger night and day, and all beeanse 
of hia love for her, his. hopeless, rejected 


“What shall I do, what can I do?” she 

sighed, pressing her hot forehead against. the 

cool sas. of the window. ‘‘ To live herein this 

inactivity will kill me, and that not soon, or I 

id bear it, but by. slow, and torturing 

If I were only. poor, if I had to 

mork hard for my living L might, not have 

time.to. think, now I shall go mad,” and she 
moaned. with anguish. 

“Tf Lcould only. be with him,’’ she went on, 
aa help him, I might do.so much. Here 
a England Iam useless,’’ and then, like a ray 
90.49 nurse to the seat of war, and perhaps 

to alleviate the pain of her loved one. 
was a woman of action, Without a 


Moments hesitation she went to consult her | 
| ceased to. search and look for her lost. love, she 
‘still was busy from morning till night, and 


tn 
“ Mother,” she said, abruptly, ‘I am going 
a8 a nurse, to help with the-sick and 
s Unless you object to if.” 
“My.dear, is it a fit place for you? ” exclaim. 
¢d, Mrs, Rimgwood, 
“Yes, Lshall help the sufferers, and you 
have often told me that I ama good nurse.’’ 
4 “Bo you.are,” she acknowledged candidly ; 
still, think of the hardships you must 
ae the horrors you would see on every 
“Lshould not mind that if,J. could do good. 
reds of girls like myself take up nursing 


“ Oficourse they do,’’ chimed in the Colonel, 
knew that hard work was thebest cure 


it flashed across her that she might | 





or Bina’s. melancholy. ‘‘ And what can be | 


Dobler tha 


though she. would fain have looked through the 
immensity of space that divided her from her 
lover, and have seen what he was doing. 

Fast as the vessel went it seemed slow to her 


every day still gazing ahead in her eager- 
ness to catoh the first glimse of the land where 
he was. She did not lose time on reachin 
Alexandria, and her credentials—for she ha 
been a probationer at one of the best London 
hospitals for over a year, and only left, 
greatly. to the grief: of the sister of, her ward 
and the nurses, who valued the deft, qnick, 
light-handed, clever girl at. her true worth, to 
please her. mother, who could not bear to. be 
separated from her—being first-rate, she was 
sent.on with a batch of other nurses, as near 
the front as they- could with safety go. 

At first the seenes and sights around 
sickened her, but after a while she grew used 
to. them, and conld look without flinching on a 
trooper with his: jaw shot away, or an officer 
with his arm almost. sabred-in two, or on a 
poor fellow riddled with bullets, and was ready 
in an instant to help the surgeons, in their 
efforts to alleviate the sufferer’s pain. She was 


soon noted as one of their best nurses, and } 


valued accordingly; and though she never 


sometimes through the night, when there was 
skirmishing or an attack on the outposts. 

After one. of: these night raids, as she was 
going from one tent--where she had made all 
the wounded comfortabie—to another, she saw 
an officer being brought in. for the moon had 
risen, and it was almost light as day, and as 
she paused, wondering if she could help this 
new victim ofthe Arab’s cunningandtreachery, 
she heard him say in-low; laboured tones, that 
were strangely familiarjto her. ‘‘ Doctor, tell 
me the truth, am .E mortally wounded ?” 

“It is no usedeceiving you, Vane;’’ returned 
the doctor, ‘‘ you are.” 

‘* My husband! ” murmured Rina. 

“* Have I long to live?” he continued, still 


n fora woman to give up easeand more faintly. 


| «Not halfi-an-hour,” returned the other 





reluctantly. . 
‘‘Then, when I am gong, send this packet 
' and ‘note to the lady whose name is on it. 
| Promise faithfully to do this?” 
“There is no. negd,” cried his wife, falling 
: on her knees beside him, ‘“ I am here.’’ 
;_ For a moment the glazing eyes look up into 
, hers. without recognition, the cap and dress 
altered her appearance so greatly; then he 
murmured,— 

‘* Bina!” 

‘“‘ Yes, itis I.” 

‘* And—and—you—forgive me?” 

“ Willingly, fully.” 

‘‘T—did—you—a cruel—wrong,” he whis- 
pered, hoarsely. 

“Don’t speak of it,” she implored, holding 
a cup to his lips. ‘‘ Take this.” 

‘* Tt—is—useless. My minutes—are—num- 
bered.” 

‘“‘ Don't speak,” she urged, raising his head 
on her arm as the blood gushed out from his 
wounded breast, 

‘*T—must—time—short. Wife,’’ with an 
effort to lift himself, ‘‘ one—kiss—of your— 
own—accord ?” 

She bent her lips to his, holding him close 
in her arms, 

And so he ‘died; ‘his head on her breast, 
his lips kissed by hers, His relaxing arms 
told the story, and gently she laid him down, 
and gave the necessary directions to some of 
his men concerning the removal of his body 
to the capital. . 

She felt a great sorrow for him, but had 
not much time to grieve, Her hands were 
full, so many requiring her attention that it 
left her little leisure. Directly the war was 
over. she went up to Alexandria, where the 
hospital was still full, and nurses greatly 
nell. Daily she went through the wards, 
soothing the sick and dying with her gentle 
touch, her kind words, and ever looking for 
the one face her eyes wearied to see. 

One morning she.came into the ward, pac- 
ing slowly down between the rows. of little 
beds, with their ghastly, pale-faced occupants, 
when suddenly she was. startled by a loud 
shriek, and, turning, saw. a man struggling 
violently. with one of the orderlies, and appar- 
ently trying to get to her. 

In a moment.she was at his side, 

“ Peard |” 

She laid her: hand caressingly,on his head 
—his struggles ceasadias.if by magico. 

‘* I knew you would come at last,” he said, 
looking up at her. ‘‘Only you have been 
such a long, long time.” 

And then he relapsed into delirium, and 
for days and nights she never left him, 
fighting death inch by, inch for possession of 
him, and at last she.was victorious. Peard 
was sane and out of danger, only. very, very 
weak. She took him from the hospital to 
some.cheerful rooms, and.continued her minis- 
trations, 

‘* Bi,” he said.one day, when he was better, 
catching her handias she handed him some- 
thing, ‘ tell me, what was it parted us?” 

And she told him. the whole story quietly 
and, gently, reserving nothing, for she had 
examined the Major Vane had ieft, 
and found that girl supposed to be Peard's 
cousin and: the rightful owner of Lockhart 
Hall. was an illegitimate. child: of his) uncle, 
Mr. Lockhart’s wife never having had a 
family, Vanehad known this, but had kept 
the secret, knowing that, by doing so, he 
could force Bina into a marriage with bim. 

‘My noble darling!” cried Peard, when 
she had finished, drawing her into his arms. 
“ You sacrificed yourself for me.” 

‘< Yes, Peard, for-you.” 

« How.can I thank you?) How can I show 
you what I feel?” 

* Don’t try, please,” she said, simply, hiding 
a, blushing face on his shoulder. 

* Bat I must. And now tell me,” putting 
his band under‘her chin, and turning up her 
face so that he could-look into the beautiful 
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blue eyes, “ is there anything to keep us apart 
now—anything between us?” ; 

“ Nothing,” she answered, softly, drawing 
the moonstone-ring from her finger and plac- 
ing it on his. E 

“My beloved, mine at last!” he cried, 
rapturously, kissing the lips that were now 
his own. 

They were married a few weeks later, and 
sailed for England at once, and there were 
great rejoicings at Tracey Place and Lockhart 
Hall on their arrival as man and wife, after 
all they had suffered and gone through. 

In the years to come, there was the patter 
of little feet at the Hall, and the ring of 
childish voices. And Bina, in the joy of her 
love and motherhood, forgot those dark days 
when she had sacrificed herself for her chil- 
dren's father. 

[THE END.) 








DEARLY BOUGHT. 


—0— 


Some years ago every one on the diamond 
fields had heard of Mr. Foster's parcel of 
diamonds. Buyers, brokers, and diggers were 
constantly talking of that wonderful collection 
of gems. Noone had ever seen it, and some 
persons refused to believe init. Foster would 
not be such a fool, they said, as to keep a lot 
of money Iccked up in diamonds. But those 
who knew most about Foster believed in his 
diamonds ; in fact, some men knew of stones 
which he had added to his collection. In 
this case rumour had exaggerated wonderfully 
little ; for, as a matter of fact, Mr. Foster's 
parcel existed, and was little less valuable 
than it was reported to be. For some years 
the price of diamonds had been low, and 
Foster had determined to hold; but he did 
not ordinary stuff, only picked stones of 
extraordinary quality. 

Whenever he bought a parcel he would 
select any perfect stone there might be in it, 
and ship the rest. It was his opinion that 
diamonds would go up, and that he would 
realize a ee when he brought his 
wonderful pa: home. In the mean time 
he could afford to be out of his money; 
for he was a fairly prosperous man, as he 
had some claims in the mine that brought 
him in a good deal, and had done very well 
diamond buying and digging. 

Though Mr. Foster was a very good man 
of business, he was in his private life by no 
means free from little weaknesses, and they 
were not all of them amiable ones. It was 
harmless, if not commendable, for him to be 
v careful of his get-up and a ce, 
and to dress with ag much care on the South 
African diamond-fields as he would have done 
in London. 

No one would have any right to blame him 
for dyeing his twisted moustache black, and 
making a very game struggle against the 
rayages of time; nor did he hurt any one by 
his habit of continually b g and boasting 
of the position he held and the people he 
— at eryon Me this is a weakness com- 
mon tomany worthy and respectable dwellers 
in the distant parts of the world. But he had 
one failing which was rather mischievous; 
although he was by no means a young man— 
for he was nearer fifty than forty—he was 
as vain as a girl, or rather as a vain man, 
and he was convinced that he was so attrac- 
tive and fascinating that the other sex found 
him irresistible. e@ loved to pose in the 
character of a Don Juan, and though his past 
successes were his favourite topic of conver- 
sation, he took care to let it be known that, 
if he cared, he could continue these little his- 
tories up to the present time. 

It was his custom e year to vary the 
monotony of diamond-field life by occasionally 
paying visits to the coast; and, from the 

ts and suggestions he would make when 
he came back, it would- seem that when on 


his travels he was always on the watch for 
an opportunity to get up the flirtations he 
gloried in carrying on. 

It was on one of those trips that he became 
acquainted with Colonel and Mrs. Ferguson. 
Colonel Ferguson was supposed to have lately 
sold out of the army, and, from what he said, 
he seemed to be possessed of a nice little capi- 
tal, which he hoped to double in some fortu- 
nate venture. He didn't care what he went 
in for—farmirg, diamond. mining, gold-digging. 
He didn’t care much what it was, so long as 
it paid: he said soldiering was a bad game 
for a married man, and he intended to double 
his capital before he went home. 

Mr. Foster did not at first take very kindly 
to the Colonel, who seemed a dullish, heavy 
sort of man, and cared to talk about very 
little besides betting and racing. But Mrs. 
Ferguson quite made up for any defects in her 
husband. She was an extremely pretty 
young woman, so young-looking that she 
might have been hardly out of her teens, with 
a half-mischievous, half-demure manner, 
which our friend found very fascinating ; andit 
is needless to say that he came to the conclu- 
sion that she had fallen in love with him ; for 
it was his idiosyncrasy to believe that he was 
irresistible with all women. Certainly she 
was & woman whom any man might fall in 
love with—a brown-haired, a little 
thing. with a delightfully Bes. little figure, 


and always becomingly dressed. 

“By Jove, she’s a very nice little woman. 
I must persuade them to come up to Kimber- 
ley. Ferguson would do well there, though 
he’s a stupid oaf of a fellow,” said Mr. Foster 
to himself, as he gave his moustache a twist, 
looking at himself in the glass, and putting 
on a Mephistophelean grin, on which he 
prided himself. 

Accordingly, he suggested it to Ferguson 
that he had better make his home on the 
diamond fields, as it was the best place for a 
man of energy and capital. Colonel Fergu- 
son at once fell into the trap which this artfal 
schemer had laid for him. 

“Dare say it was as good a place to go to 
as any other,’ said he. It seemed to him it 
was a horrible country: while Mrs. Ferguson 
was so enthusiastic in persuading her hus- 
band, and so anxious to go to the fields, that 
Mr. Foster put the most flattering inference 
on her support. 

So it came about that Colonel and Mrs. 
Ferguson wero Mr. Foster's fellow. passengers 
from Capetown to the diamond fields, and, 
more or less, under his auspices, settled 
among the queer community who toil for 
wealth in that land of dust and diamonds. 

They took one of those little iron houses 
in one of the principal streets in Kimberley, 
in which at that time the most prosperous 
citizens sheltered in the summer and shivered 
in the winter. 

From their first arrival we all took a good 
deal of interest in the Fergusons. It was 
never Mr. Foster's habit to be over careful 
not to compromise the ladies he admired ; 
and there was at once a good deal of talk 
about Mrs... Ferguson, and a many 
stories told about her. Colonel Ferguson 
becanié a very interesting m when the 
fact that he was possessed of some little capi- 
tal, which he wished to invest, was well 
known, and a good many plans were made 
for his safely investing it. There was little 
Mo Abrahams, who came up to him and told 
him how a few thousands would turn the 
terme | a. lately known as Fool’s Rush, 
into one of the est mining properties in 
the world: and the Colonel aman to be 
much struck with the advantages of the specu- 
lation, and thanked Mo for giving him such a 
chance: but he did not settle to go in for it at 
once, he freely adusitted that, in Mo’s 
words, nothing could be fairer between man 
and man than the terms s : 

“ We must have another talk over it,” he 
said, and Mo went off rejoicing. 
After Mo went away, Bill Bowker, that fine 





specimen of the rugged honest digger and 


pioneer of the fields, came up to the 

and with much bad language, which fae 
his rugged honest custom to use, asked him 
what the little Jew wanted. 

“Exouse me, sir,” he said, “but he is 
going to let you in with that swindling mine 
of his. The Ly was salted before th 
washed up, and I know where they firat got 
the diamonds they found there. I don’t ike 
to see a gentleman like you let in. Now, what 
you want to go in for is digging in a establisheq 
mine, not for a wild-cat speculation,” ang the 
ragged honest one went on to urge upon the 
Colonel the advantage of investing his 
in some claims that were in that portion of 
the Du Toits Pan Mine, which had somehow 
gained the name of the graveyard, on account 
of so many persons having buried their for. 
tunes there. 

Colonel Ferguson was very much obliged to 
his kind friend, though he said that he refused 
to believe that Mo was not a square man; 
‘over sanguine, perhaps, but means well,” 
he said; “still, I think that what you men. 
tion would just suit me. We must haye 
another taJk about it.” 

Thus the Colonel for some time did not 
settle how he would embark his fortune, but 
treated with everyone who came to him, almost 
always entertaining the highest opinion of the 
suggestions made to him. In the meantime 
the owners of valuable mining properties were 
constant in paying him the greatest attention, 
and he was asked to share so many emall 
bottles of champagne that the barkeepers 
looked upon him as a perfect godsend, and 
dated the revival of prosperity on the fields to 
his arrival. 

As the Colonel had a good deal of spare 
time on his hands, he was able to indulge in 
some of the pastimes in which he excelled, 
After some little time he was recognized asa 
very fine billiard player. At first there were 
one or two young men who thought they could 
beat him, and it was a costly mistake for them; 
but the Colonel explained he was only just 
getting back his form, and so accounted for 
the great improvement which could be noticed 
in his play, after he had got a little money on. 
At od he was very lucky ; a fortunate whist 
player, a good ‘‘draw” player, while he had 
wonderfully good luck, when several times he 
was persuad 
all in his line, to sit down to a game of nap. 

However, though his card and billiard 
playing 2 not lighten his purse, they com- 
pelled him to neglect his wife more than was 
wise, perhaps. Night after night, while 
Ferguson was at the club, the dangerous Mr. 
Foster would be sitting smoking cigarettes in 
Nellie Ferguson's little sitting-room. 

Though people did talk a good deal, there 
was not much harm in it ; and Nellie Ferguson, 
though she did look so young, was pretty well 
able to take care of herself, Still, she became 
far more confidential with her friend Mr. 
Foster than it was wise for a young woman 
to be with such a hey | fascinating man. Cer- 
tainly, when she told him all her grievances 
against her husband—how he neglected her, 
and was always at billiards or cards, leaving 
her all by herself, how he drank too much, 
and was generally rather a disappointment— 
she was taking a course which seemed rather 
indiscreet. But it was not only about herow 
affairs she would talk; she took the greatest 
interest in all he had to say about himeelf, 
and would listen to his stories of society with 
never-failing interest. She would encourage 
him poetry to her, for, though his 
education had been rather comm than 
classical, he fancied that he could read well. 

“ Ah,” she would say, “ how nice it is to be 
fond of postry and art! Now, Tom cares for 
nothing but billiards, cards, sport, and drink; 
not even for me, I am afraid.”’ Then she 
would reper the conversation, and talk about 
Foster's affairs. ‘Was it true,” she would 
ask, ‘‘ that he had such a splendid collection 
of diamonds? She was so fond of seeing 
them. Couldn't he show them to her?” 

Foster made rather a favour of this, for he 
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said that no one had ever seen his diamonds ; 
still, of course, he would show them to Mrs. 
Ferguson, only she must come down to the 
office to see them. Mrs. Ferguson didn’t alto- 

her like that; she would sooner he brought 
the diamonds up to the house. However, she 
said she was determined to see them, and she 
would constantly return to this subject. 

On one occasion, when Mr. Foster called, he 
found Ferguson at home instead of at the 
club, and so he did the next time after that ; 
and, rather to his annoyance, he found the 
colonel had taken = stop - — He used 
gsually to sit in the porch, smoking, payin 

iittle heed to his. wife or on Friend 
Stil, Mr. Foster found him a good deal in the 
way, and began to look upon his presence in 
his own house as little less than an intrusion. 

“Do you know that Tom is fearfully jealous 
of you?” said pretty Mrs. Ferguson to him 
one evening. ‘‘ Someone has said something 
to him, and since then he has never left me 
out of his sight.”’ 

“That’s very stupid of him!” said Mr. 
Foster. 

“ Yes, it’s very silly,” said she; ‘‘ but I’m 
afraid you’re a ul man! Anyway, 
Jack thinks you are, for he has taken to 
stop at home all day looking after me.”’ 

“When is he going to get something to do? 
Ii he had more work and lees drink, he 
wouldn’t take fancies into his head.” 

“ T don’t know,”’ she answered. ‘I’m afraid 
he will go away to some other place. Won’t 
that be wretched ?”’ she said. 

“Wretched, my dear! of course it will,” 
said Mr. Foster; and he would have said a 
good deal more only the smoke of his cigarette 
made Nellie choke; and then her husband 
came into the room, scowled at his guest, 
helped himself to some whisky, and left it 


again. 

“By the by,” said Nellie, when he had 
gone, “I’ve never seen those diamonds; now, 
you know, you promised I should.” 

“You must come to the office and see 
them,” he said. ‘I don’t like to bring them 
up here, unless he’s out, for I don’t like anyone 
to see them but you.” 

“Yes, I know that it’s a great privilege for 
me to see them, though I don’t know what 
harm it can do for a poor little woman like 
me to see diamonds she can’t hope ever to 
have; you must bring them up here, and 
show them to me when he’s out of the room.” 

“No, I can’t do that; he’s always in and 
out, You must come to the office, 

“You wretch |” she said, “‘ you want me to 
go to your office by myself, but I won’t; it 
wouldn’t do at all. Besides, do you know, he 
never lets me out of his sight for a minute; 
he hardly ever sleeps for long, and he get’s so 
fearfully violent—I think it’s the whisky he 
takes. Do you know, the other day I thought 
he would strike me.” 

Mr. Foster was a good deal impressed with 
this information, and he looked with no little 
awe at the culprit, who fidgetted in and out 
of the room with no particular object. Though 
- eoteed the man, he felt a good deal afraid 


“By Jove!” he thought to himself, “ sup- 
= he took a fancy to go for me—the brute 
ooks pretty strong!’ 

“If I were you,” he said, ‘“‘I’d give him a 
strong sleeping draught; he is a misery to 

self and everyone else like this.”’ 

“TI only wish I could,” she said ; “he gets 
more nervous and cross every evening, but he 
Won’t take anything.” 

. Well, I’d make him ; I’d put a dose into 
his whisky-and-water, which would send 
a off fast enough. I'd tell you what to 

For one minute Nellie seemed to be thinking 

» Matter over. Then she answered,— 

Oh, I wish you would—I’d do it to- 
Morrow; and then you could bring up the 
diamonds to show me, and we should be 
one New, yrite down the stuff I am to 


Mr. Foster knew a little about doctoring, 





so he wrote out the quantities of a drug on a 
leaf of his note-book, and gave it to her. 

‘‘Now promise to bring up the diamonds 
to-morrow, and we will look at them when we 
are alone and he is asleep.” 

“All right,” he said; ‘“‘but I don’t think 
they will interest you, and I hardly like 
bringing them out; but I can’t refuse you 
anything, my dear.” 

Just then Colonel Ferguson came in again; 
and, as he seemed inclined to stay, Mr. Foster 
took leave of his host and hostess, the latter 
giving him a look which seem to say: 

** Don’t forget.” 

‘* By Jove! she is a plucky little woman, 
and dead gone on me! Why, I believe, if I 
told her to, she’d put a drop of prussic acid 
in his whisky !’’ said Mr. Foster to himself, 
as he swaggered down to the club from 
Ferguson’s house. 

That evening he was in very great spirits, 
and his anecdotes and epigrams were wonder- 
fally brilliant. Everyone understood the 

int of what he said, and knew to whom his 

ints referred ; and his toadies told him that 
he was “a bad lot, a very bad lot,” for they 
knew that this sort of reproach was the most 
grateful flattery to him. 

‘‘ What an insufferable cad that little brute 
is! hope he comes to grief soon,” was the 
remark of one man who probably didn’t like 


him. 

e» The next evening Mr. Foster opened his 
safe, and took out his parcel of diamonds. 
After all there was no danger in taking them 
as far as the Fer, ms’ house, though they 
were so valuable, for the Fergusons’ lived in 
one of the principal streets in the town. It 
was rather a silly whim of the little woman, 
he thought, her being so set on seeing the 
diamonds ; but he knew enough of the sex to 
know that she was determined to have it 
granted. 

The diamonds were in a snuff-box. 
There were about a hun diamonds, 
weighing from ten to fifty carats each, and 
they were worth about £20,000. 

Something seemed to prompt him to put 
the diamonds back into the safe; but on the 
diamond.-fields men get used to carrying about 
stones of great value; and then he thought of 
Nellie Ferguson’s bewitching little face, so he 
put the diamonds in his pocket, and started 
off for her house. 

os no ene ag: ey cote 

en, though very little ‘grew there. n 
cither side is was only a few yards from the 
house next door. As Mr. Foster walked up to 
the door, Nellie Ferguson came out to meet 


him. 

‘* Hush,” she said, holding her hand up to 
her mouth; ‘he is — *ve given it him ; 
I Sy it into the whisky-bottle, and he took it 
a ” 


She beckoned him to follow, and they both 
went indoors into the sitting-room. From 
the next room they could hear the heavy 
breathing of the colonel. 

‘‘ Now, have you brought them?” she said. 

‘Yes, I’ve done what you told me to do,” 
he answered. ‘Let me show you them.” 

“Stop,” she said, “ first let me see if he is 
fast asleep.” 

She went into the next room, and came back 
again. 

“ He's fast asleep, poor old boy,” she said. 

Foster thought that he had never seen her 
look so pretty. She was dressed very prettily ; 
had a very brilliant colour in her cheeks, which 
became her; and her eyes glittered with 
excitement. 

They sat down, and he poured the diamonds 
out of the box on toa sheet of white paper, 
— looked gray contrasted with some of 

em. 

“And these diamonds are worth twenty 
thousand pounds! How good to bring them!” 

Foster thought that he never had seen such 
a pretty little face as hers was, as she looked 
at the diamonds with a longing glance; but 
he was rather surprised when she looked up 
into his face and said ; 





* Give them to me!” 

Of course, he had no intention of doing any 
such thing; the idea was simply absurd, con- 
sidering their value. And Foster didn’t half 
like this eccentricity of his pretty little friend ; 
still she looked so pretty, that Foster could 
not feel angry with her. Her face was close 
to his—she was looking up at him; he stooped 
down and kissed her. 

Just then he heard a step behind him, and 
as he turned round his head struck against 
something hard; it was the muzzle of a 
revolver, which Ferguson was holding. 

Ferguson was wide awake, and there was a 
very ugly grin of triumph in his face. 

e » you're @ nice man, you are, to 
drop in friendly of anevening! Hush! don’t 
speak out loud, or I’ll blow your brains out at 
once,” said the colonel, 

Nellie Ferguson didn’t seem to be a bit dis- 
concerted. She had snatched up the dia- 
monds, and she was turnin em over, 
watching their sheen with evident pleasure. 
Mr. Foster, however, felé anything but at his 
ease. The situation was a very strange one, 
for if he shouted out ‘‘Murder!”’ he would 
be heard by his neighbours on both sides, who 
were only separated from him by a few feet 
of open space, and a few inches of wall. 
One of them was a young diamond buyer, 
with a taste for comic singing, who had just 
returned from a trip, home, and was enter- 
taining his friends. And, as he stood, shiver- 
ing with fear, with the revolver held up to his 
head, Foster could hear the chorus of one of 
the songs of the day. He had never cared 
less about comic singing. But though help 
was so near, he felt completely in the power 
of Ferguson, who looked very resolute and 
reckless, and seemed to be quite in earnest. 

Personal courage, never was Mr. Foster's 
strong point, and now for a minute, he felt 
too startled to think; in fact, he only bad 
sufficient sense left, to make him restrain his 
inclination to shout out for help. After a 
second or two he began to feel more assured. 
It seemed so unlikely that he should be 
murdered in the middle of the town, within 
calling distance of several men; only the re- 
volver was real enough. When a man is hold- 
ing a revolver up to your head you have the 
worst of the position. He may aot care to 
shoot ; but, on the other hand, he may; and, 
whatever the ultimate consequences may be 
to him, the immediate consequences to you 
are sure. 

In a half-hearted way for one second Foster 
thought of resisting, and he made a movement 
with his hand towards his pocket. 

“Keep your hands up; you'd better,” said 
the other. 

Foster obeyed him, and sat holding his hands 
above his head, looking very ridiculous. 

**You’d better take that from him, Nell,’’ 
said Fei mn. 

And Nellie Ferguson put her hand into her 
dear friend’s pocket and deftly eased him of 
his revolver. A gleam of hope came into Mr. 
Foster's heart, After all, he thought, people 
don’t commit homicide without reason; and 
he saw that he had not to deal with an out- 
raged husband, but with a pair of sharpers. 

He certainly began to wish that his dia- 
monds were in his safe at home; but he knew 
they were difficult property to deal with, and 
hoped to get off without making any great 
sacrifice. 

‘What the deuce do you mean by this, 
Colonel Ferguson?” he said, trying to put 
on an air of unconcern he didn’t feel. 
“Surely, it’s a poor joke to steal into your 
own drawing-room, and hold a revolver up to 
the head of a man you find calling on your 
wife.” 

“I don’t set up for being a good joker,” 
said the Colonel; ‘‘but my jokes are emi- 
nently practical, as you’d learn if the police 
of London, New York, ’Frisco told you what 
they know of Tom Ferguson.” 

“Well, you’d better say what you hope to 
make out of this,” said Mr. Foster. 

“TI intend,” said the Colonel, ‘‘to make a 
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job for the coroner of you, and take those 
diamonds for-nryself.”’ 

“Don't talk nonsense, man, you won’t 
frighten’ me + I’m not so easily fooled. Why, 
if’ I don’t turn up, a dozen men will know 
where to look for me; besides that; they will 
hear you shoot next door. Why, if'you shoot, 
you'd be hung.” 

” « You've no need to bother your-head about 
me, I can play this hand’ without your ad- 
vies,”’ said’ the Colonel. ‘See here, first I 
shoot you; then Nell puts the dixsmonds away ; 
then I give myself‘up to the police; Nell con- 
fesses ; I'take my'trial like a man, and show 
that I shot you because I’ found'you-here in 
company with my wife, after yon’d got her to 
drug my liquor. See here, the whisky bottle 
in the next roomis drugged, Nell’has got the 
paper you wrote out, Phe chemist she got 
the stuff from can be found; and-yor’ve taken 
care to letieveryone know what your game is. 
What do you think a jury wonld’ do to me? 
You'd have to look a long time before you'd 
one who would’ find me guilty of murder. 
ng? Why, I’shall be looked upon as the 
vindicator of the sanctity of domestic life, 
They'd get up a testimonial for me.” 

Then Mr. Foster realized the terrible posi- 
tion in which he was placed: The man seemed 
to be in-earnest, and‘ there was a determined 
look in his cruel; hard face, which made Foster 
believe that he dared to do what he said; and 
if he-did, it was true that he would be in very 
little danger-of ‘being punished. 

Foster could remember a somewhat similar 
case; in which ajnry had-endorsed the popular 
verdictiof Served: him right,” by finding a 
prisoner,’ who had killed the man who had 
wronged him, not guilty. 

He could hear the words of the song which 


were being sung next door, and he knew that | 


if he shouted ont murder he could sammon 
help, but hedaren’tshout'ont, Help was near, 
bat the revolver was nearer. 

“« Stop,” he said; catching at ‘a last straw; 
‘“you don’t know that someone can’t prove 
I had the‘diamonds with me.” 

“T'll: chance that,” said Ferguson. ‘“ You 
see, no. one has eyer seen the diamonds’ but 
ug,” 

As Ferguson said this Nellie left the room 
with the diamonds in her “hand, and then 
came: back again without them. Foster 
felt that’ he had seen the last of tho stones, 
which were likely to cost-him so déar. 

“Spare me; for heaven's sake, spare me. 
What have I done that you should kill me.? | 
Keep the diamonds, and ‘let me go.’’ 

“That wont do; Tam afraifl,” said Fergu- 
son; “you might change your mind, and try 
to get the diamonds back. Of course, I'don’t | 
want to shoot you, buf it's the way-to play 
my gpme,” | ~ 

en Mrs. Ferguson, who Had comé back 
into the room, spoke for the first time, 

“ What's the good ofall this talk, Jack? 
Make haste and get it all over.” 

Just'then, in his extremity,jan idea came into 
Poster’s mind, and again he began to hope. 

“Stop,” hesajd. ‘Why kill me? I hay 
money jin the bank. Spare me, and F will 
write a cheque for: two thousand.” 

“Tt's risky for me,” said Colonel Ferguson. 
* Still, a little ready comes in handy. Twill 
take five thousand.’ 

With a very shaky hand Foster wrote out 
the cheque for the amount asked for, the 
Colonel stilP holding the revolver up to hig 
head. Foster handed‘ over the cheqne. 

“Now I'can go, I suppose,”’ he said, making 
for the-door. 

‘““Not-yet," said'the other, “Get the paper, 
Nell. “ Now write ont a note to me, inclosing 
the cheque for a card debt,” he aided, as his 
wife took. down some paper, and placed it 
before their guest. 

Poster wrote the letter he required. 

“Thatiwitl'do. Now write to Nell, sending 
her the diamonds.” 

‘“What am Ito say?’ said Foster. 

“What are-you to say? Why, you don't 


| was his oes thonght. 


—ii’s more in your line than mine; but make 
it pretty sweet; for I don’t know but that the 
old plan isn’t best, after all.” 

Foster had written love.letters before, but 
never under similay¥ circumstances, with the 
husband witnessing the performance with a 
loaded revolver in his- hand, nor had he ever 
made such a very extensive present. 

It was some time before he could pull him- 
self together sufficiently to write, and one or 
two attempts were condemned’ by his severe 
critic, who said,— 

‘No; that sort of trash isn’t good enough. 
Put a little more sugar in it, Why, hang it, 
man, I thought you were so good at it.” 

At last’the right sort of note was written. 

_ “ That will'do, Here, what do you think of 
it; Nell,” said the Colonel, passing the note 
across to his partner. 

“Why, I think it a dear little note; it's a 
beautifal note ; the prettiest mote I ever got. 
What's darling man ‘you are to give me such 
@- present; and’ yet‘ what a wicked wretch you 
are to write like that to me,” and Mrs. 
Ferguson looked’ at her correspondent, who 
was regarding her with no very loving glance, 

~and then burst into a peal of silvery laughter. 

The Colone] seemed to take. up the joke. 

“Why, hang if, man,” he‘said; ‘“ but you’re 
@ generous, big-hearted® fellow. There are 
some men: who wouldn't care about their | 





| wives taking presents from such a gay fellow | You have missed one: 
a& 


| as you, bat I know’ you mear no harm, ofa 

; fellow,” and ‘the Colonel’ gave bim a slap | 
on the back which made him’ start with 

' terror, “No,” he continued, ag His visitor 
made a motion as if he were going, ** you! 
shan’t-go yet. Stop and: drink—stop and! 
drink,” ‘he repeated; with a warning gesture ' 
in his face. 


Mr. Foster sat down at this pressing invite- 
tion, and took one or two glasses of: brandy- 
and-water. He felt that his nerve wasalto- 


‘ her gone; and that he was obliged to obe 
the ofher i 


At last son let’ him go, and opening, 
the door for him, took a noisy leave him, 
that the neighbours must have heard and 
then he lurched home in such’ a state of; 
brandy and'stiock that*he could hardly realize 
his loss before he tumbled into bed. 

The next morning he did not’ wake up until) 
it was late—past ten o’clock—and then be by 
degrees remembered the events of the night 
before. 

“ Wag it a dream?” he thought; and he 
went to his safe and’ found out that it was no 
dream—the diamonds were not.there. 

What could he do to get his diamonds back 
He could think of 
nothing, for he remembered the letters he 
i‘hiad written, and already it was too late to 
stop the cheque, for he knew it would have 
been presented as, soon as the bank opened. 
Then he began to. think that the best thing 
he could’ do would’be to keep his sorrows to 
himself, for’no one would believe his story; 
and the people who. lived next door to the 


let him out of hig house, and would never 
believe that anything of the sort had happened) 
to him that evening. 

So Mr. Foster did nothing, and he waa ‘not 
surprised that evening to hear that among the 
passengers by the coach to Capetown were his 

friends, the Fergusons., 

He never saw them again, nor did he wish 
‘to. They were last seen, some time ago, in 
Paris, Ferguson was the same stolid; heavy- 
dragoon looking man, and Nellie Ferguson 
yes of young ond chetming.looking as eyer ; 
and they seemed tobe very prosperous, so the 
probably did well with Foster's diamonds. 4 


T, We 








Jupen no one by his relations, whatever 
criticisms you pass upon his companions. 
Relations, like features, are thrust upon us; 
‘companions, like clothes, are more or less of 


; Tuesday, 


Fergusons would have heard Colonel Ferguson | * 


FACETLA, 


Exprrover: “Don’t you see what's. on the 
door?” Pat: “A bit of paper, sir.” Em. 
loyer: ‘It says, ‘Please shut the door,” 
at: ‘Faith, I didn’t hear it, sur.” 

Cusnomer. in; restaurant: ‘' Waiter, this 
chicken soup. has feathers, in, it.”” Waiter: 
“ Yos, sar. If yo’ want soup made onter 
chickens. dati am, old ’nough to, be. bald, sar, 
you'll have. to,.go to,some odder establish. 
ment,” 

A party of, gentlemen were. talking: abent 
courting, and, one of them sadly said he would 
never risk that kind of thing again. ‘ 
so?’ was. the. general. exclamation, ‘Ba. 


gation and it, ruinadsme,” 

Nicm young man (lecturing to. a 
sehool): ‘* Now is there any little boy or] 
girl who would like to ask any questions? 
Well, little boy, I see your hand: you needn't 
snap your fingers. What questions would 
like to ask?’—Small boy: “How much lon- 
ger is this jawin’ goin’ to last?” 

a ene — the Bowe of* the 
several days-of the week?” > ‘Monday, 
Wednesday, Tharsday, 
Saturday,” Teacher: ‘* That’s only six days, 

When » your 
mother go. to church?” Boy: “When pq 
buys her a new hat,” 

A cenrarn judge haying been called upon at 
a public meeting for a, song, replied . if 
was not in his power to gratity the com 
A wag who was present observed he was ny 
anrprised at the refusal, as it was els 4 
that. numbers had been transported by 
voice. 

Dr.. Wace. (inquiring: into the family; his- 
tery): ‘“Humph! Now, Sir, will you tell 
what caused, your grandfather’s death?" 
Bhoddie da-Fag range - py. ol course, } can 
scarcely. remember, : ve 
heard my; father San ed he died Seria 
infantum.” 

A. Vinyna gentleman went to Munk dosy, the 





would, like, to. buy, some -pictares. by himi 
Only,” he, added, ‘*I cannot, afford oo 
the. prices yon nae Could, you not 
me: where: I. could, find. some, of: youn early 
works, painted when you were a young manin 
Hungary — something that I could 
cheap?” ‘Certainly; there are two or three 
ieupdeedt in my native, village of Munkaes-- 
the. houses, I painted when I was MichaelLieb, 
painter and glazier.” 

Arriictzp Huspanp. (in the editorial room 
improving an obituary): ‘There, that’s a 
beautifal story about my wife, Oh, it’sso 
kind of you, sir, and I sha’n’tforget it soon. 
It reads. just like a poem; Er-er, I’ say-er, 
can’s you change it a little—the second line 
there?”’ Editor: ‘Oh, yes, I'll put 
ing you wantin there.” Afflicted husband’ 

eli; then, make it read; ‘Hélen Ijouisa,’ 
and so forth, and so forth, ‘ wife of Thomas 
Wrench-—who keeps the best bakery. of this 
town, and where fresh yeast can be had each 
hour—passed into rest," amd so forth—you 
understand. You'llido it? Albright! Good- 
bye.” 

How Domas Paro Hits Snormaxer.—Alex- 
andre Dumas was frequently visited by & 
shoemaker, to whom he owed a sum of +wenty 
louis. He invariably gave the man his break- 
fast, and a louis to pay his expenses and mf 
cakes for his children, but never paid the bill. 
This went on for two years, daring W 
time the tradesman received some two hun- 
dred louis, and as many breakfasts, witho 
the original account being in any way dimin- 
ished. One day it occurred to Dumas to pay 
him, The man rejected the money with tears. 
“I am very poor, have a sick wife, and & 
large family to bring up,” saéd he. ‘‘ P'im- 
plore you, M. Damas, not to alter our present 








want me to write a love-letter to my own wife 


our own selection, 


agreeable way of doing business.” 








cause,” he answered, '' Lonce,courtedinvesti. - 





painter, the other day, and explained: that:he | 
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Tar Princess of Wales and her daughters re- 
jarned from Copenhagen on Thursday, the 16th 
ait, arriving at Charing Cross at about half- 
past twelve. A considerable crowd assembled 
to see them, but were disappointed, as their 

| Highnesses got. into a closed carriage 
drove.off at a. rapid rate, being, probably 
fatigued by the long journey. 

Wisety or unwisely, says Modern Society, 
the Gonnaught children were not told when 
they. bade their parents good-bye at Balmoral 
thatthe parting was to be for. longer than 
ngual although they must have wondered in 
their infantile way why their mamma returned 

in and again to kiss them and press them 
to her breast. This the Duchess did until, 
like a true mother, she broke down utterly and 
had: to seek refuge in her apartments-that she 
might hide her tears.. Of course the Queen 
cried as well, and clung quite. passionately to 
her favourite. Arthur, who remains to her the 
affectionate. lad he was twenty years ago. 
Moisture, too, stood in Princess Beatrice’s 

Tum Crown Princess of Germany is at 
Madonna di Campiglio, where she is most 
thoroughly enjoying herself with her sketch 
book, which accompanies her on. her climbs to 
the heights, that. surround the neighbourhood 
and also to. the side of the lakes. Recogniz- 
ing, however, that her own pencil is altogether 
powerless to do the beauties, of the. district, 
jnatige,.she has sent. for the German. artist, 


Herta to-come and paint some of the mos}. 


nting bits of scenery for her. 
Tae Crown Princess of Germanys beneyg- 


to.assist the increasing number of | 


English governesses, who go to seek their for- 
tmnes*in Germany, is to take, the form of: a, 


home, where. such. ladies, will be sure of find... 
i food at: a | 


ingwespectable lodging and. proper 
moderate rate ee - limited time while looki 


ae situations, and where they could 
.di suddenly deprived of employment, 
whether by illness or from any other good 


By invitation of Lady Ermyntrude. Malet, 
a ing was. recently held at the British 
the Crown Princess presided} and’ a 
committee was formed. A London..b 
was considered a necessary adjunct, and thi 
is to meet on the first Wednesda; 
month a4, the Hon. Lady Ponsonby’s, Ambas- 
adores’ Court, St. James’s Palace. é 


The Crown Princess is president, Princess, 


Christian and the Duchess of Connaught axe 
vice presidents, and the following ladies:consti- 
tate'the board of'm ent -—The Duchess 
of rd, the Marchioness of, Salisbury, 
the. Dowager.Countess of Airlie, the Countess 


of Rosebery, the Lady Arthur Russell, the’ 


Viscountess Downe, the Lady Ampthill, and 


the. Hon..Lady Ponsonby.. The. Duchess. of} 


Westminster, Lady Goldsmid, and Mrs. 
Goschen have seats on the council. 

Tae marriage of Mr. A. W. Maudannt 
Richards; Royal Scots Greys, of Ardermine, 
county Wexford, and Miss Lillie Kirk, second 
danghter of the late Mr. W..Millar: Kirk, of 
The Park, Gory, Ireland, was recently cele- 
brated at St. James's, Piccadilly, and was a 


‘ait. 

The bride wore a costume of velours frisé 
and'satin, the bodice and train were composed 
ofthe same velvet, with a spray of orange 
ms on one side of the bodice; the skirt 

Was of satin duchesse, trimmed with flounces 
ls, lace; in her hair she wore dia- 

mond ornaments and a Brussels lace veil, and 
carried a bouquet of orange blossom. Her 
was. carried by Master Mallett, who 
— a fancy costume suitable to the occa- 


The bridesmaids, four in number, wore the 
colours of the Scots Greys; costumes of grey 

an; With waistcoats of yellow, red and blue 
tttipes; high.crowned sailor hats, with rib- 
bons-of the same colour, 


y in, eyery.|' 


STATISTICS. 


AgericutturaL Horptnes.—The statistics of 
the Agricultural Holdings of Great Britain 
throw rather an unexpected light’ on the size 
of farms. The total number is 555,855. The 
largest number of holdings is shown to,consist 
of farms of five acres and less, Between five 
acres and twenty, the holding. may-be said: to 
hecome a, faym, and of these. there are148 806. 
Farms of from. twenty.acres'to fifty are 84,109 
in number; of those-of-from fifty: acres. to a 
hundred there are 64,715 ; and of farms froma 
hundred. to, three hundred there are 79,573. 
Above three hundred acres the numbers.rapidly 
diminish ; the number between three and five 
hundred acres being only 13,875; from five 
hundred. to a thousand, 4,826; and above a 
thousand acres only 663. ‘The average. size of 
the holdings under fifty acres.is 334 acres; of 
those under.a hundred. 73}, and of those under 
three. hundred 1719 acres. The largest num- 
ber of: horses, of cows and cattle, of sheep.and 
lambs, and of pigs. is. on, those. farms which 
average 1713 acres. These farms 
13,658,495 acres ; employ 581,198 horses, have 
2,671,021 cows and, ca 
lambs, and 808,230 pigs. The average sizeof 
jagricultural holdings in England and Scotland 
is 60 acres; in Wales 467 acres. Wales has 
60,000 holdings’against 80,000°in Scotland ; 
but has a somewhat. larger proportion, of 
horses, a smaller proportion.of cows ; 
@ very much proportion: of a bat 
a larger number of pigs. In sheep and lambs 
Scotland. has. a, far. largex rtion, to the 
number of: its farms than:even lan: 





GEMS, 


In a. man empties. his. purse into: his head, 
ino man can take it fuom him. An investment 
in knowledge always pays the best-interest. 

Ir is more froma, carelessness: about! truth, 
than from intentional lying, that there is so 


much falsehood, in, the world, 
Ir you hit the: mark, you must aim a little 
laboye it; every arrow that. flies. feels the 


attraction of the earth. 
Tue first in conversation is truth, the next 


| good sense, the third good humour, and the 


wil. 
Uermess of the right sort is. a ei of 
beanty. It has some.of, the. best. qualities of 
beauty—it attracts observation and fixes. the 
| memory. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Corp Porarors RepRrssep.—Chop or sliced 
cold boiled potatoes quite fine, place them,in » 
baking. dish, strew butter and salt on them, and 
dredge. a little flour.on each layer. When fall, 
pour milk over them, and:bake in:the oven to 
a nice brown. 

Toormacus, caused. by a. cold in the facial 
nerves, may often be relieved by wringing a 
soft towel ont of cold: water, and L img it. 
with. strong. vinegar. This: should belaid.on 
the face. like a poultice, and: will often. be 
followed by a refreshing sleep. 

Guruan Szew.—Take: one and. one-half 
pounds of neck of mutton: and put it into's 
pot with a tablespoonful of dripping; add two 
onions sli owing, them. to, fry. gently,; 
add ‘a little. water, cover the pot! and: stew 
slowly for an hour. Now wash a Fyn firm 
cabbage; remove outside leaves, and. divide it 
into eight. pieces lengthwise; place it in 
water; peel six potatoes, and cut tliem in 
slices; place them. also in the.water. When 
the. meat has, stewed as. above place, the 
cabbage and potatoes round the meat; sprinkle 
over them a teaspoonful of’ salt and a half’ of 
pepper ; replace, the. lid. and_ stew. for. three- 
quarters. of an. hour, taking: care. it. does. not 





‘burn: ‘The whole is cooked’ by steam, and is 





goodand economical, 


cover. 


, 9,498,867 sheep and: 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Menorrzs.of good words, of forgotten pray- 
ers; voices of friends neglected ; lessons. of 
life from which we.turned impatiently, as 
children from dry tasks—these all: may rise 
again in, no spectral: light, but clad: with a 
saintly halo; rise like the fountain in the 
desert that quenched the thirst of perishing 
Ishmael, when . all around seemed but barren 
sand’; rise, as the good thonght rose in the 
dissolute prodigal’s heart while he fed the 
foul swine degpairing ; turning.our steps. back, 
like his, into. that long-forsaken track of peace 
which shall lead at last.te our. Father’s mercy 
and the eternal pardon. 


Tue Care or A Prano,—In the hot weather 
a piano should not be placed in a damp‘room, 
or left open in a draught of; air, for. dampness 
is its most dangerous enemy. It-causes the 
strings and tuning pins to rust, and the cloth 
used in the construction of the keys of: action 
to swell, whereby the mechanism will move 
sluggishly, or often stick together. Continued 
dampness will also. injurionsly affect the var- 
nish, and. raise. the,soft fibres.of the. sounding 
board; thus: forming ridges, All this occurs 
chiefly in the summer season, and the best 
pianos, made of the most thoroughly sea- 
soned materiaj; are necessarily the most 
seriously affected by, dampness. Extreme 
heat is scarcely less injurious, A piano should 
not be placed near an open fire or heated 
stove, nor close to hot air'from farnaces, A 
piano should ‘be closed; when not .in nse in 
order to prevent the accumulation of, dust, 
ping, ete., om the sounding board, and yet: it 
should be opened’ occasionally, and; daylight 
allowed to strike the keys; otherwige,the 
ivory may turn yellow. An. India,rubber.or 
cloth cover, should. protect. the instrument 
from bruises, and;scratches, . Moths.may: be 
keptcont of & piano by a! lump. of: camphor 
done\-up in soft’ paper, - in the, inside 
cover. A new piano shonld be tuned every 
two or. three prcmiel Gratin She» Skah year, 
and at longer-intervals ‘ 


Tur Empress or Jaran,—A lady who is 
‘given very much, to. trayel, has. lately 
admitted. to an. audience; of: the Empress.of 


Japan (we say empress; for: we are not aware 
of the Japanesé feminine for Mikado). She 
writes: “I was, invited comm anded, L sup. 
pose I. shonld say—to. take luncheon at the 
Asakesa Palace, recéntly. ‘The Hmpress 
Haru isa slight little woman, not five feet,in 
i She. has. the pale, yellow skin, the 
finely cut features and" long, oval: face of the 
high’ caste, Japanese. Although.a friend to al! 
progressive movements, the: patron and insti- 
gator of many, reforms. and advancements, 
and a woman, of suxprisingly modern. views, 
the empress still blackens her teeth in the old 
style, and'thin arches of eyebrows haye been 
traced above those that; she datifully. shaved 
at marriage. Beyond a, jewelled ornament 
fastened above her brow, her costume and 
coiffure did not. differ from that, of. the ladies 
surrounding her, and at a distance. the parasol 
was her only distinguishing mark. The 
empress wore red slippers, aud skirt, and a 
kimong of rich bluish-purple silk brocaded 
with large moon, fignres_in, pale colours; The 
pointed. neck.. was filled with folds.of white 
silk; she balanced in her hand an umbrella 
of purplish silk embroidered, all over with 
wisteria. She. passed straight on. to. the 
marquee tent, and; giving her parasol to her 
attendant, entered‘and: sat alone in a throne- 
like chair before an, oval table. Her sixteen 
attendants stood in a picturesqueand. brilliant 
line behind her, and the diplomatio corps, the 
other nobles, and ladies, were seated at little 
tables, before her. The. palaca attendants 
served the company to the elaborate collatien 
of everything boned; jellied, iced and truffied 
the beautiful, set pieces. were. broken. up, and 
champagne frothed in thin, crystal glasses 
graven with the imperial crest of the sixteen- 








petaled chrysanthemum,” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. G.—You can make your call any time within a 
week. 

E. 8. S.—It is not obligatory upon you to make the 
gentleman a present. 

L. D. D.—You will find a book on etiquette of much 
service, You can obtain one for a trifle at a good book- 
sellers, 

W. W. W.—Ask the young lady first, and if she says 
** yes,” then go to her parents in a manly, straightfor- 
ward manner, and state your intention. 

AntHuory R,—Borax dissolved in water in which gum 
arabic has been dissolved, makes a good curling fluid. 
Any chemist will give you the proportions. 

Epira C.—1. Squeeze them out, and bathe with dilute 
spirits of wine. 2. You had better consult a respec- 
table surgeon at once. 

H. M. Mac.—We are not able to give the informa- 
tion ; but perhaps some of our readers can inform you 
who was the artist that painted the picture of David 
Upton as a farmer's lad. 

B. F. W.—We should advise you to stick to the join- 

business. You should have begun the study of 
painting years o if you wish to do any good at tt— 
unless you are a heaven-born genius. 

H. W. W.—1. Not at all. 2. If you practice every 
for a cow Piste cad hake tome kaouietee 
music, about six months. 8. You oe se or a 


Be 3 ere’ weteien, 4. ly a seven- 


CG. A.—The city in that is surrour ded 
a wall, is Evors. Itis the of an arch! 
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the mandate of government. He was then only thirteen 
ree old. When he was drowned, the authorities forced 
to marry her youngest brother, because the people 
‘were adverse to having a woman = them. Cleo- 
pen aie Ret cree Seem ot age when she achieved her 
conquest over the Roman ruler and general 
Mark Antony. She had reigned twenty-four years when 
eas teas We her betes and followed 
tethe of Shades. She was called the 
the Nile, but the most dangerous women 
are not the most beautifal by any means. Personal 
Sie Bearts. Clotpotn beds sgtseatl pagelean’ os 
4 i que, no 
doubt, and ste probably had what Shakespeare ascribes 
to her, the “infinite varlety ” that‘ age could not wither 
nor custom stale.” 


ad 


J. D,—The simple words, ‘‘ Permit me to congratulate 
you,” will suffice. 

C. F. W.—Flaxseed tea will keep the hair in curl a 
long time. 

T. L —If not exposed to the dust, once in every two 
or three weeks will be frequent enough to wash or 
cleanse the hair, 

Roxzix.—The famous stone mountain of the United 
States Is in Dae Kalb County, Georgia. It is a huge mass 
of granite rising almost perpendicular to the hts of 
2,220 feet. It is seven miles in circuit. 

Per or Pers.—There is such a flower. It is an orchid 
—a native of the South American woods. Its botanical 

iri It has a snow-white dove— 
beautifully shaped—in the centre of its petals. Another 
rare flower—also an orchid—is the Swan—Synoches Ven- 
tricosium. It presents the very form of the swan. 

James P.—I¢ looks as though you had some reason to 
be suspicious of your wife. She should be careful to 
avoid even the ce of be 


considerate of your feelings and 


have failed to discover the cause 
of hearing, we scarcely know what to 


af the Seateges teteen Safin a. stnete OAesumel of | ™ 


as close attention to the 
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THE SCAR WILL REMAIN, 


Sian rar ncteaset intent, 
aroun: ! 

A character tarnished ne'er loses the stain — 

The wound may be healed, but the scar will remain. 


heart pollu 
Fa Wendl hing Uokeueds bak een ens 
The slave of vile ap touched by remorse, 
weep o’er his aed aha hin omen 





the n 
should then be carefally dried, first 

them in a soft towel to remove all molesure. Fhey ae 
now ready for bleaching, and may be laid away until a 
sufficient quantity is prepared. liquor for bleach- 
ing is by pouring a quart of boiling water upon a 
uarter of a pound of chloride of lime in powder. This 
be allowed to remain until cold, and the clear 
Hquor strained off, which may be bottled for use when 
wanted. Mix with cold water, in the proportion of two 
pve hy A quart of lime, and steep the 
lomerd the best seecl af the tine ana The colour 
will afford the best of the time, and even of the 
uanti| act ym epein  oy h dige 2 
them. must be once more rinsed in clean, soft 
water, and moisture gen’ Sor Bem em, van 
gg Aig nag Be bag pe leaves £ the 
m' pear, , ivy magno ssect 
Mich better than others; while the seed=m tg hee 

, thorn apple bane, efter 
have shed seeds, 4 





only require to be thoroughly dried 





y | by J. R. Speck ; and Printed b 
Milford . 


B Not strictly etiquette, but permissible amon 
Essiz.—Not str qui a 
intimate acquaintances, : ble g 


A. B. 0.—July 8, 1868, fell on Friday: Se 
1870, on Th ay. 7; September 1, 

Corrie R.—The lation of New York 
1880, ous to the Tast. U.S. on, was TAY 
There has been no regular census but its populs. 
tion in 1885 was estimated at 1,300,000.” 

Jzem.—A bloodstone is a variety of quartz, of 
green colour, ha little red spots of jasper pe 
through its mass. ‘hen cut and polished the red 
appear like little drops of blood, It is somewhat 
as a gem. 

Dora.—As you object to the use of nitric acid or 
lunar caustic, a the following to remove corn :—= 
Bind a piece of cut lemon around the too at night whan 
retiring, and repeat the operation until the corn be. 
= <= gleam to be readily removed with a pair of 

sors. 


willing Stace Srrvck.— Anderson, the 
born in Sacramento, California, in 1859. he reat Yat 


Griffin. 

Lotrrs Brown.—To make “the queen’s own per. 
fume,” take essence of eloves and bergamot, 
three quarters of a dram ; neroli, 
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of those sudden fancies on both sides that seldom prove 
to be lasting, and which shallow-hearted young 
men are very apt to Besides, are you, the for- 


We leave this trying question to be solved by your own 

feel! and recollections. Should you chance to meet 

the fickle-minded gentleman, it would, perhaps, be well 
dignity an 


a > with such d reserve a8 
we keep him at a respectful distance. 
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